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BriSf . . . News of Soybean Acreage, the Wheat Market, the CPI 



Economic ^ro^rth and lower prices 
are contributing to subsUntial gains 
in world crop consumption, but trade 
in most commodities is showing onJy a 
weak recovery. Neverth«less, lower 
loan rates and Government trade pro- 
grams are helping the United States 
recover lost shares of world markets^ 
and export prospects are improving for 
feed grains, soybean ineaU and 
soybean oiJ, Com sales to Japan, Ko* 
rea, and the USSR have picked up. 

The U.S. livestock and poultry ^sectors 
are benefiting from lower feed prices. 
Total meat supplies will likely ap* 
proach a record in second*half 1987. 
Although l^eef supplies are declining, 
hog inventories will expand and poul- 
try production will continue to gain. 

U,S* imports of pork and live hogs 
are forecast to drop this year, while 
exports will rise. Canadian hogs are 
now priced lower than U.S., but some 
Strengthening of the Canadian dollar 
is forecast % late 1987. So. U.S. 
imports of Canadian hogs will likely 
slow by yearend. U.S. pork exports to 
Japan are rising as the yen strength- 
ens. 

World wheat utilization has risen to 
an estimated 517 million metric tons 
this year, compared with 235 million 
in 1960. The average gain has been 
about 11 million tons per year. If that 
rate prevails until 2000. world wheat 
use will rise to about 660 million met* 
ric tons. Most of the increase is occur* 
ring in Jow-inCOme countries where per 
capita food consumption still has not 
reached 'tis physical limits and where 
grains, rather than meat, are the prin- 
cipal food. 

About two*thirds of U.S. soybean acre* 
age is in the North Central region, 
where corn and soybeans are grown 
primarily as competing crops or in ro* 
tation. Consequently, soybean^corn 
price ratios have been assumed to re- 
flect farmers' expectations of returns 
at harvest time. 

However^ a ratio of soybean and com 
expected net returns more fully re- 




flects farmers* choices when making 
planting decisions. One reason is that 
during the 1980's an increasing share 
of farmers' revenue for corn has come 
from Government program payments. 
Also, corn yields rose an average 3.15 
bushels a year during 1969-86, while 
soybean yields rose only 0.46 bushels. 

Florida's orange juice pack could be 
14 percent larger than last season be* 
cause of a bigger crop and higher 
yields. Spring area for 7 fresh*market 
vegetables is estimated ap 8 percent 
from 1986. Tobacco growers plan to 
gro\v 2 percent more tobacco in 1987. 
because of larger effective quotas. 

Production costs per planted acre for 
the major crops are forecast to drop 1 
to 3 percent in 1987. Total operating 
expenses— for both crops and 
livestock— are forecast doivn 3 to 6 
percent, depending on the region. 

Variable expenses are showing the 
largest declines. Reduced fertilizer 
and agricultural chemicaJ prices are 
leading the way^ in part because of 
lower 1986 energy costs. Overall, 
eight of the ten crop categories making 
up USDA*s prices paid Index are fore- 
cast down for 1987. 



The Consumer Price Index has a 
new look for 1987, The changes result 
from 5 years of research to update the 
fixed market basket of goods and ser< 
vices on which the CFl is based- The 
most significant change is that food 
has fallen from constituting 19 percent 
of total consumer expenditures to 
making up only 16 percent. 

Consumer spending for domestically 
produced farm foods is expected to 
gain nearly 4.5 percent in 1987, rising 
to about $377 billion. Retail food 
prices are forecast to increase 2 to 3 
percent, accounting for much of the 
rise in spending. The price of food 
away from home will go up slightly 
more— 3 to 4 percent. 

The Immigration Reform and Con< 
trol Act of 1986 seeks to prevent Il- 
legal aliens from working on U.S. 
farms. However, the new law will 
grant legal status to many aliens and 
also help fanners hire foreign seasonal 
workers legally. On average, about 
1.1 million hired laborers were work- 
ing on U.S. farms at any one time in 
1985. Only a small share of these 
were illegal aliens. 

Mandatory supply con- 
trols—agricultural policies which ad- 
ministratively determine how much 
farmerR can produce and sell— can be 
assessed by examining controlled sec- 
tors in other countries. Study of the 
dairy and poultry industries in Aus* 
tralia, Canada, and Israel shows that 
controls tend to result in stable but 
higher consumer prices and higher 
gross incomes fbr farmers. 

However, mandatory controls make it 
more difTlcult for new farmers to enter 
the sector, and farm numbers drop 
despite the income generated by the 
controls. In fact, mandatory controls 
may accelerate the decline in farm 
numbers, as quota holders take advan- 
tage of the lucrative opportunity to 
sell their quotas and leave farming. 
Mandatory supply control programs 
reduce government spending On farm 
programs, but do not elimuiate it: ex* 
port subsidies and the cost of enforcing 
production controls can be substantia]. 
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Over the last 4 years, the trend in 
overall U.S- indebtedness has been 
dramatically different from anything 
seen in the previous 40 years. This 
change has important implications for 
U,S. agriculture because it affects the 
macroeconomic environment in which 
agriculture must operate. 

Total U.S. debt, including debts owed 
by business, Government, and consum- 
ers, stood at 170 percent of GNP at 
the end of World War IL After an 
abrupt decline and some instability 
during the early 1950 s, total debt as 
a percent of GNP grew slowly and 
steadily through the late 1950's to 
19S0, when it again reached 170 per* 
cent of GNP. 

Composition ofU.S- Debt 
Has Shifted 

Federal Government debt as a percent 
of GNP declined continuously from its 
1945 postwar high of 118 percent until 
it reached a low of 25 percent in 
1974. It was almost constant from 
1974 to 1980- In contrast, non- 
Federal debt rose steadily from 52 per- 
cent of GNP in 1946 to 143 percent in 
1980- 

Since 1982, the 35-year trends in total 
and Federal debt as a percent of GNP 
have been shattered. By 1986, total 
debt reached about 210 percent of 
GNP, owing to a string of record Fed- 
eral budget deficits and a 
22-percentage-poiiit increase in non- 
Federal debt as a percent of GNP. 



Higher Federal Debt Can Bring 
Higher Interest^ Inflation 

Are these increases cause for alarm? 
If the economy is running substan- 
tially under capacity. Government 
spending with borrowed dollars could 
kick off faster growth by providing 
greater demand. On the other hand, 
an increase in Federal borrowing is 
generally thought to lead to an in- 
crease in Inflation-a^iusted (real) in- 
terest rates, especially if the economy 
is running near capacity. 

If the debt increase causes U.S. real 
interest rates to rise relative to the 
rest of the world, U. S, debt becomes 
more attractive to foreign investors. 
In their attempt to buy U.S. securities 
to get the higher interest rates, the 
foreign Investors demand more dollars 
and drive up the dollar's value relative 
to other currencies. 

The higher exchange rate makes it 
difficult for domestic producers to sell 
goods abroadf while making imported 
goods cheaper to U.S. consumers. A 
trade deficit is a bkely consequence, 
and sectors of the U.S. economy depen- 
dent on exports, such as agriculture, 
may be hurt under such conditions- 

These international efEect* have in 
fact occurred and in large part deter- 
mined the recent performance of the 
U.S. economy. Between 1982 and 
1985, real Interest rates were about 4 
percenUge points higher In the United 
Sutes than In the rest of the world.. 
Foreign capital Inflows have exceeded 
U.S. outflows for 6 straight years, 
something that has not happened 
since at least 1940. 

Foreign capital inflows helped to drive 
the value of the dollar up 37 percent 
between 1981 and 1985, and prices of 
imports fell about 20 percent. The 
19S6 trade and Federal budget deficits 
were both records p prompting observ- 
ers to label the situation the "twin 
deficit problem." 

Dangers to U.S- Economy: 
Capital Outflowg, Trade War 

There are two possibilities which, al- 
though unlikely, would jolt the U-S- 
economy in general and agriculture in 
particular: 
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• An end to foreign inflows of 
capital. This could happen if for- 
eigners lost confidence in the 
United States' ability to reduce its 
budget deficit Should the inflows 
stop, the exchange value of the 
dollar would plummet, inflation 
would ignite again, real interest 
rates would rise, and the general 
economy would contract. While 
the fall In the value of the dollar 
woaJd help agriculture on the ex- 
port side^ rising real interest rates 
and lower U.S. demand would 
hurt the sector. 

• Protectionist legislation. Other 
countries would likely retaliate 
against such legislation, and a 
trade war could lead to declines in 
production and employment world- 
wide. Real interest rates would 
rise and sectors facing foreign re- 
taliation, such as U.S, agricul- 
ture, would be hurt substantially. 

While these two extremes are unlikely^ 
their consequences are severe enough 
to raise concerns about tendencies in 
this direction. Reducing the Federal 
deficit will certainly help defuse the 
current situation, and first steps have 
been taken in that direction. Until 
more of the current imbalances are 
Corrected., agriculture will have to op- 
erate in a risky macroeconomic envi- 
ronment* [Ralph Monaco (202) 
786-1283] 
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Prime Indicators of the U.S. Agricultural Economy 
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LIVESTOCK OVERVIEW 

The red meat and poultry sectors con- 
tinue to a^jitst to lower feed prices^ 
Leading to improved returns. Com 
prices In mid-March averaged nearly 
40 percent below a year earlier, and 
soybean prices were down 10 per- 
cent. Thanks to a record hay crop in 
1986, hay prices is March averaged 
$57.90 a ton. down nearly 15 percent 
from a year earlier. These lower input 
costs will help offset lower hog and 
poultry prices due to rising meat sup- 
plies. 

Total meat supplies will likely ap- 
proach record levels in second -ha If 
1987 because of cyclical expansion of^ 
hog inventories and continued in- 
creases in poultry production. These 
increases will more than offset declin- 
ing beef supplies, particularly in late 
1987. 

Hog Producers Expand Herd 

The March 1 Hogs and Pigs report 
indicated that producers in the 10 
quarterly reporting States expanded 
hog numbers on a year-over-year basis 
this winter, the first such increase 
since December 1983. The number of 
hogs kept for breeding totaled 5.23 
million head, up 6 percent from Si year 
earlier. 

During December-February, the num- 
ber of sows farrowing totaled 1.96 mil- 
lion head, up 5 percent from the pre- 
ceding year. In December, producers 
indicated intentions of having about 
the same number of bows farrow dur- 
ing December-February as a year ear- 
lier. Producers' intentions now are to 
have 7 percent more sows farrow in 
March-August than a year ago. 

The December-February pig crop was 
6 percent larger than a year earlier, 
and pigs per litter— 7.74— set a record 
for the quarter. The large September- 
November gilt retention, and further 
replacement ofsowR sold for capital 
gains tax benefits in December , sug- 
gest that the upward trend in pigs per 
litter may slow and perhaps plateau 
in 1987. 

Based on the March 1 inventory of 
market hogs and projected live hog 
imports, commercial slaughter for all 
of 1987 may total about 82.5 million 
head, up 3 to 4 percent from 1986. 



The average dressed weight may be 
about a pound higher than last year. 
So, pork production for the year may 
total about 14-6 billion pounds, up 4 
percent from 1986. 

Although hog prices at the 7 markets 
have dropped sharply from last sum- 
mer, returns are still relatively high 
because of low feed costs. Prices for 
the year may average in the middle 
$40's, after being in the high $40's 
during the first half of the year- Re- 
duced beef production and lo^' pork 
stocks in storage will not completely 
offset the effects of rising poultry sup- 
plies. 

Egg Prices Sear Last Year 

Egg prices are expected to be weak in 
May after the Easter holiday in April. 
Prices for cartoned Grade A large eggs 
in New York in the second quarter 
may average 59 to 63 cents per dosen, 
compared with 1986's €3 cents. Prices 
during the second half of 19B7 may 
average below the year-earlier level if 
producers increase egg output slightly 
as expected. 

During January and February, the 
number of eggs produced rose nearly 1 
percent above a year earlier because 
of more layers. The rate of lay was 
nearly the same as last year. These 
trends are expected to continue during 
most of 1987. ixjwer feed costs are 
encouraging increased egg production, 
but the low returns that have occurred 
in the past when producers increased 
production are likely keeping the in- 
crease very modest. 

Broiler Output Grows Again 

The number of broiler eggs set and 
chicks placed thus far in 1987 contin- 
ues to be well above last year. Output 
of young chicken meat from federally 
inspected plants in January and Feb- 
ruary was 6 percent above last year, 
and output is expected to be 7 percent 
above last year in the second quarter. 
Producers continue to order pullets for 
the hatchery supply flock, which will 
provide the basis for expanded produc- 
tion in the second half of 1987. 

The 12-ciUe8 price for a composite of 
whole birds, including branded and 
without giblets, averaged 50 cents per 



pound during first^uarter 1987, the 
same as in 1986. With smaller sup- 
plies and higher prices for red meats 
in the second quarter, prices for 
broilers are expected to average 50 to 
54 cents per pound, about the same as 
last year. 

The dechne in the dollar relative to 
the Japanese yen has made U.S. pro- 
ducts cheaper in Japan, and broiler 
exports to Japan are up. Also, the 
Export Enhancement Program is 
boosting exports to other purchasers. 
Thus, broiler exports in 198^ are ex- 
pected to be greater than in 1986. 

Turkey Production Record Likely 

Turkey production appears headed for 
another record in 19S7< Nevertheless, 
strong sales of whole turkey for holi- 
dasrt, plus everyday consumption of 
turkey parts and processed products, 
has kept prices relatively strong. 
Still, the increase in production during 
the second quarter will likely cause 
prices to average below 1986 s €8 
cents per pound. 

Stocks of frozen turkey were larger 
than last year during the first 3 
months of 1987. Most of the increase 
was in whole birds, probably for Eas- 
ter sales. In late spring, cold storage 
stocks will likely begin to be rebuilt for 
fourth^uarter consumption. This will 
likely provide some price strength late 
in the second quarter. 

Based on poults placed that can be 
slaughtered in the second quarter, out- 
put of turkey meat from federally In- 
spected plants may be 19 percent 
above last year. Since the rate of 
increase in oatpat usually slows in the 
major hatching season for second*half 
production, production in second-half 
1987 may be 12 to 14 percent above 
1986. 

Beef Production Level 

First^uarter beef p reduction was near 
a year earlier. Commercial slaughter 
for the quarter was down modestly, as 
a 2-pereent increase in steer and 
heifer slaughter almost offset a 
12-percent decrease is cow slaughter. 
Average dressed weights vkrere up 
about 1 percent from a year earlier. 

During 1987, the sharpest year- 
to-year declines in slaughter are likely 
to occur in the cow and nonfed steer 
and heifer classes. Fed steer and 
heifer slaughter is likely to remain 
near the larger year-earlier levels. As 
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the fed steer and heifer proportion of 
slaufrhter rises, it will keep average 
slaughter weights relatively high, be- 
cause §t<^r and heifer dressed weights 
are about 200 and 1 10 pounds 
heavier, respectively, than covfs. How> 
ever, gains in slaughter weights will 
be held down by a willingness of cattle 
feeders to move fed cattle to market 
ahead of normal marketing schedules. 

Live weighU of fed steers and heifers 
slaughtered in the High plains in 
March Rveraged 38 pounds below a 
year earlier, Late-March blizzards in 
the major cattle-feeding areas resulted 
in increased deaths and weight losses 



among cattle on feed. Due to the 
storm, fed cattle marketings have 
slowed, pushing fed cattle prices up to 
S70 per cwt As weight gains normal- 
ize, marketings will get up to speed. 
However, prices will likely average in 
the middle to upper $60's. 

Commercial dressed slaughter weights 
for all types of cattle slaughtered 
averaged 623 to 629 pounds in 1982 to 
1984-649 pounds in 1985 and 1986^ 
Weights in first-quarter 1987, when 
feedlots were current, averaged 656 
pounds. Weights for all of 1987 may 
average 652 to 654 pounds, assuming 
feedlot marketings remain current 
Although this average is about 4 
pounds above 1985, when overweight 



feedlot cattle were a problem, the dif- 
ference in 1987 is due to the shift in 
the slaughter mix. 

Commercial Dairy V»e Vp 

Commercial use of dairy products in 
1986 reached a record 134 billion 
pounds, up 3 percent from 1985. 
First-Quarter 1987 disappearance was 
also strong. Commercial use is ex* 
pected to be up 1*3 perceut in 1987, 
slightly less than in recent years as 
economic gi^wth slows and the efTects 
of dairy promotion on the rate of in- 
crease wane. 
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Commercial disappearance of butter in 
1986 rose about 1 percent, while use of 
American cheese and other varieties 
posted increases over 6 percent. Sales 
of all fluid items in 1986 rose about 1 
percent from a year earlier. Sales of 
lo^fat and skim milk items Increased 
almost 5 percent, while those of whole 
milk decreased about as much. Sales 
of frozen desserts gained about 2 pep 
cent, while sales of lowfat cottage 
cheese increased over 8 percent. 

For further informatidn, contact: 
Ron GusLftfson, cattle; Inland 
Southard, hogs; Alien Baker, poultry 
and eggs; and Sara Short, dairj": (202) 
786-1830 

FIELD CROP OVERVIEW 

World production and supplies of most 
crops are record-high or near-record in 
1986/87, despite smaller U.S. crops. 
Economic growth and lower prices are 
contributing to substantial gains in 
world consumption, but trade in most 
crops is showing only a weak recovery. 

However, the combination of lower 
loan rates and Government trade pn>- 
grams. such as the Export Enhance- 
ment Program, is helping th« United 
States recover lost share* of world 
markets. And the past several 
months have brought improved pros- 
pects for U.S. exports of feed grains, 
soybean meal, and soybean oil. 

While foreign production rose in 
1986/87, U.S. crop output dropped be- 
cause acreage fell Farmers' planting 
intentions point to continued reduc- 
tions in U.S. program crop output for 
1987/88. Reasons include heavy par- 
ticipation in all commodity programs 
and the Conservation Reserve Pro- 
gram, increases in the wheat acreage 
reduction (25 to 27.5 percent) and the 
feed grains acreage reduction (17.5 to 
20 percent), and the voluntary 15- per- 
cent paid land diversion program for 
feed grains. 

Total idled area is currently estimated 
between 69 and 74 million acres, in* 
eluding the 1987 programs and the 
^Conservation Reserve Program (CRP). 
This total will approach 1983's record 
of 78 million acres. About 53 million 
acres will be idled by 1987's acreage 
reduction and diversion programs. 
The preliminary estimate for CRP en- 
rollment through April is 19.5 million 
acres In the first three signups, 8.9 
million acres were enrolled but only 
8.2 million were contracted. 
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Area placed in the lO-year CRP pro- 
l^ram through April includes 4.5 mil- 
lion wheat acres; 2.5 million com; 3.0 
million sorghum, barleyt and oati; 2.2 
million soybean; and 700,000 colton. 
Of the total CRP area, 20 percent is 
located in the Mountain region, 34 per- 
cent in the Plains, and 17 percent in 
the Corn Belt. Only 8 percent is lo- 
cated in the Delta and Southeast. 

Farmers Intend 

To Plant Less Wheat 

Worldwide, a record wheat crop of 529 
million tons and a near -record 318- 
million-ton rice crop mean very lar^ 
carryouti this season. While world 
wheat consumption is up more than 6 
percent, the largest gain in a decade, 
ending stocks will swell 9 percent to a 
record 149 million tons. March 1 U.S. 
wheat stocks were 2.25 billion bushels, 
about the same as in 1986. About 65 
percent of this was stored off-farm. 

U.S. farmers planted 48.2 million 
acres of winter wheat last fall, about 
11 percent below a year earlier. Be- 
sides heavy participation in the 1987 
wheat program, wet fields reduced 
plantings in some major areas. 

Although farmers reported that they 
intend to seed 5 percent more acres to 
Durum wheat this spring, area of oth- 
er spring wheat is expected to fall 11 



percent to 13.5 million acres. Total 
wheat plantings could be the lowest 
since 1973. Participation in the rice 
program will remain nearly universal, 
and planting intentions are reported to 
be 2.32 million acres, 34 percent be- 
low plantings in 1986. 

Domestic supply and demand for 
wheat and rice have changed little in 
recent weeks, U.S. wheat exports dur- 
ing 1986/87 are expected to be 1.03 
billion busheLg, the second smallest to- 
tal in the last decade. Rice exports, 
with the marketing loan lowering do- 
mestic prices to world levels, are fore- 
cast to rise 36 percent to 80 million 
cwt. 

Generic certificate exchanges for 
wheat have picked up during the 
March-May quarter. Certificates were 
exchanged for 88 million bushels of 
wheat in the fall quarter and 70 mil- 
lion in the winter quarter. 

Through April 8, certificates have 
been exchanged for 39 million bushels 
of wheat, well above the corresponding 
rate during the three preceding quar- 
ters. About 80 percent of the wheat 
has been exchanged from loans. Cer- 
tificate exchanges for wheat are an- 
ticipated to rise rorther later in the 
quarter as farmers make room for the 
new crop. 
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Commodity Market Prices 
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Com Exports To Rise, 
Plantings To Fall 

Record 1966/87 fore!^ production of 
feed pains is nearly offsetting an 
8-percent drop in U.S. output* and plo- 
ba) production of 836 million tons is 
down only 1 percent from last year's 
record. While consumption is prelec- 
ted to rise Over 3 percent to 796 roiJ- 
lion tons, wOrld ending stocks will in- 
crease by more than 20 percent. 
World com stocks will be up by 26 
percent. 

Projected world feed grain trade of 86 
million tons is up 2.5 percent from last 
year, and prospects for U.S. exports 
have improved significantly over the 
last several months. In February, a 
9-percent annual decline was forecast 
forU.S. corn exports in 1986/87. Cur- 
rently, a 13-percent increase is antici- 
pated. 

U.S. com sales to Japan, Korea^ and 
the USSR have picked up, and total 
corn exports for the season now are 
expected to reach 1,375 million bush- 
els, 134 million above last year. 
Poorer prospects for Argentina's and 
South Africa's Crops and uncertainty 
about China's exportable supplies 
have helped U.S. export prospects. 

March 1 cattle and hog inventories 
remained low by historical standards, 
but the hogs and pigs inventory in- 
creased from a year earlier, the first 
year-over-year increase reported since 
December 1983- Together with an ex- 
pected 8-percent increase in poultry 
Output, the gain was enough to Taise 
the domestic com feed consumption es- 
timate for 1986/87 to 4.5 billion bush- 
elSf up 200 million from a month ear- 
lier and a 10-percent increase from 
1985/86. 

In spite of improved export prospects 
for corn, grain sorghum, and barley, 
the domestic supply-demand imbal* 
ance for feed grains will continue for 
the foreseeable future. March 1 corn 
stocks were a record 8-25 billion bush- 
els, 25 percent above a year earlier. 
About 61 percent of this corn was 
stored on farms, most as collateral for 
CCC loans. 

Corn carryout this crop year is ex- 
pected to total 5.24 billion bushels, 30 
percent above 1985/86 and equivalent 
to 74 percent of annual use, Carryout 
for grain sorfhum also is expected to 
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rise, up 25 percent to 688 million 
bushels. But, barley carryout should 
fall slightly with a large rise in ex- 
ports, and oat carryout will drop 40 
percent because of si^ificantly lower 
output. 

Use of generic certificates during 
March-May continues to free a sub* 
stantial amount of com from Govern- 
ment control, keeping free stocks 
abundant and cash prices lower than 
they would be otherwise. In 
December-February, certificates were 
exchanged for 761 million bushels of 
corn. Through April 8* certificates 
were exchanged for an additional 592 
million bushels, virtually all from 
9-month loans. In Mayr corn ex- 
changes are expected to taper off, as 
placement of 1986 com under loan 
subsides. 

Stgniflcantly lower feed grain plant- 
ings thie season should alleviate the 
supply/demand imbalance somewhat 
in 1987/88. Farmers intend to plant 
67.6 million acres of corn this spring, 
12 percent below 1986. Corn inten- 
tions in the Com Belt ranged from 86 
percent of 1986 plantings in Missouri 
to 92 percent in Ohio. Grain sorghum 
and barley plantings also should be 
down sharply, particularly in the 
Plains. 
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Oat planting intentions, however, are 
about 7 percent above plantings last 
season, at 1&-7 million acres. Oats 
enjoy a stronger market than other 
feed grainfii and Also are being used as 
a cover crop on some idled acres- 

Soybean Stocks Remain High; 
Plantings To Fall Sharply 

Record crops of soybeans, peanuts, 
and rapeseed will mean that 1986/87 
world oilseed output is clo&e to the 
1985/86 record of 196 million tons. 
World soybean crush is projected to 
rise 5 percent, and soybean trade will 
increase by nearly 2 percent. But U.S. 
exports will drop 5 percent as larger 
supplies become available from South 
America. 

With record supplies of oilseeds both 
here and abroad dampening increases 
in domestic crush and world trade, the 
soybean loan rate likely will continue 
supporting domestic prices. March 1 
soybean stocks were 1.38 billion bush- 
els, slightly higher than a year earlier. 

In response to the prospect of higher 
net returns to other crops and the 
placement of acreage into the Con- 
8er\atJ0n Reserve, U.S. farmers intend 
to plant only 66.9 million acres of 
soybeans this spring, 7.6 percent be- 
low 1986 and the smallest plantings 
since 1976. 

In the North Central region, intentions 
by Slate are 89 to 100 percent of last 
season's plantings, except In Ohio, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin where 
intentions show plantings rising. In* 
tentions in the Soutbem States in* 
dicate proportionally much greater re- 
ductions in plantings. 

Peanut supplies for 1986/87 total 4.5 
billion pounds: 845 million of carry- 
over, 2 million of Imports, and 3,7 
billion of production. Peanut exports 
have risen annually since 1980, but 
increases have slowed recently. 
USDA established a Sj.S-million Tar* 
geted Export Assistance program to 
boost peanuts* export potential in 
Western Europe. However, U.S. pea* 
nut exports are facing increased com- 
petition from China and Argentina. 

The Prospective Plantings report in4J* 
Cates that farmers intend to plant 

1.61 million acres of peanuts this 
spring. This area would be about 2.6 
percent above last year and the high* 
est since 1958. Modest increases are 
expected in all m^or producing States 
except Florida and Oklahoma. 



Cotton Plantings 
To Rise This Spring 

The combination of a 5-percent gain in 
1986/87 cotton consumption and a 
12-percent drop in world production 
has reversed the cotton price decline 
that occurred at the beginning of 
1986/87, U.S. exports for the year are 
expected to be 6.7 million bales, 47 
million above last y^ar. 

Carryover will remain large by histori* 
cal standards, but a reassessment of 
China^s cotton consumptiini this year 
and last has caused a sharp down- 
ward revision In the forecast of 
1986/87 world carryout stocks. The 
adjusted world price announced by 
USDA has been above 50 cents per 
pound for several months, and has re- 
mained well above the loan repayment 
rate (44 cents per pound for base qual- 
ity) since December 12, 1986. 

Primarily because of a stronger mar- 
ket Outlook, participation in the 1987 
cotton program should fall from last 
yeari and farmers intend to plant 
10.35 million acres of cotton this 
spring, about 3 percent more than last 
year. [Michael Hanthom (202) 
786-1840 and Frederic SurU (202) 
786-1691} 



For further information, contact: 
Sara Schwartz, world food grains; Al- 
len Scheinbein, domestic wheat; Janet 
Liveiey, rice; Peter Riley, world feed 
grains; Davtd Hvil, domestic feed 
grains^ Tom Bickerton, world oilseeds: 
Roger Hoskin, domestic oilseeds; 
Carolyn Whitton, world cotton; Deb 
Skinner, domestic cotton; Jim Schaub, 
peanuts. World information, (202) 
786-1691; domestic, (202) 786-1840. 



HIGH-VALUE CROP 
OVERVIEW 

Florida's orange juice pack could be 14 
percent larger than last season be- 
cause of a bigger crop and higher 
yields. Spring area for 7 fresh-market 
vegetables is estimated up 8 percent 
from 1986. Tobacco growers plan to 
grow 2 percent more tobacco in 1987, 
because of larger efTective quotas. 

FCOJ Production Vp 

Florida's 1&86/87 pack of frozen con- 
centrated orange juice (FCOJ) could 
total 150 million gallons, compared 
with 132 million last season. USDA's 



April 1 yield projection was L60 gal- 
lons per box (42 degree Brix), com- 
pared with 1.38 last season. The 
April 1 orange crop estimate is 123 
million boxes, up 3 percent from last 
year. 

Despite more production and larger 
imports^ FCOJ prices this season are 
higher U^an in 1986. In March, 
Florida f.o.b. prices rose from $4.34 a 
dozen &-ounce cans to $4.46. The 
price was $3^84 a year ago. 

California Strawberry 
Acreage Higher 

California's strawberry area for har- 
vest this spring likely totals 16,000 
acreSf 3 percent above last year and 
10 percent more than 1985. Although 
the early harvest was delayed by cold 
weather during January and Febru- 
ary, th« spring crop appears in good 
condition. 

The USDA's March 1 estimate of win- 
ter potato production for 1987 indi- 
cated a 9-percent drop from 1986, to 
126 million cwt. Planted area for 
spring harvest rose 2 percent to 
32,000 acres, but it still was 14 per- 
cent below 2 years ago. 

Potato growers' prices for the first 2 
months of 1987 rose 46 percent over 
1986. to $4.86 per cwt Smaller stocks 
and expected strong export demand for 
fresh potatoes should keep prices 
above last year throughout the spring. 

Spring Vegetable Area Bigger 

The area of 7 fresh-market vegetables 
in major production States during the 
spring is forecast at 170*000 acres, up 
8 percent from 1986. Increased acre- 
age of broccoli, cauliflower, sweet com, 
and lettuce more than offset declines 
in carrots, celery, and tomatoes, 

March 1 contract intentions for 5 
major processing vegetables indicate 
growers expect to plant 1 percent more 
area than last year* but 8 percent less 
than 2 years ago. Area planted to 
snap beans should be up 3 percent^ 
with sweet com and green peas up 4 
percent each. Acreage fn processing 
tomatoes should be down 4 percent, 
and in cucumbers for pickles down 10 
percent. 
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Com Street ener Prices Lower 

In the Chicago-West market, HFCS-42 
prices strengthened slightly and 
HFCS*56 prices remained steady in 
1986, but may weaken in 1987, 
SUrcli costs faced by MFCS producers 
are expected to remain near the lows 
recorded in fourth*quarter 1986. Mar- 
ket growth for all com sv^eetcners has 
slowed. Consumption grew 2,6 percent 
in 1986 and is likely to grow only 2 
percent in 1987. In addition, rising 
HFCS imports from Canada are forc- 
ing producers to lower prices to main- 
tain or expand market share. 

Prospective plantings of sugarbeets in 
1987 indicate an increase of 1.3 per- 
cent above 1986, to 1,249 million 
acres. That could raise beet sugar 
production above 1986/87's estimated 
3.33 million tons, raw value, and add 
downward pressure to the U.S. sugar 
import quota. 

Tobacco Acreage Up in 1987 

Tobacco growers plan to set 2 percent 
more tobacco in 1987 than in 1986, 
Their planting intentions partly reflect 
7-percent-higher effective marketing 
quotas this year for both flue-cured 
and burley tobacco. However, large 
on-farm holdings of 1986 burley, plus 
Cuts in acreage allotments of 
Kentucky- Tennessee dark fire-cured 
(down 40 percent) and dark air^ured 
(down 35), will curb planting of these 
types. 

With normal yields, this year's produc* 
tion will likely exceed the 1986 crop by 
about 4 percent. Nevertheless, the to- 
tal supply will be lower in 1987/88 
because beginning stocks will be 
smaller. Stocks will probably decline 
again in 1987. 

The flue-Cured price support is down 
0.3 cents per pound in 1987. The bur- 
ley support is unchanged, while sup- 
ports for other types are also declining 
slightly. 

USDA set the 1987 basic burley mar- 
keting quota at 464 million pounds. 6 
percent below last year. The effective 
quota, which reflects the basic quota 
adjusted for the previous year's ovcr- 
and under-marketings^ totals about 
520 million pounds, 32 million above 
last season. 

For further infomrtatton, irontact: 

Ben Huangt fruit; Shannon Reid 
Hamm, vegetables; Dave Harvey, 
sweeteners: Vemer Grifie, tobacco; 
(202) 786-1767. 
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Is Expansion Comin^r 
In the Hog Industry? 



The March Hogs and Ptg^ report in- 
dicated that producers are expanding 
their breeding herds and planning to 
increase production in the coming 
months. The expansion is in response 
to record high hog-corn pnc« ratios 
and high returns to producers over 
tota) costs since Riid-1986. Theques^ 
tion now is. how fast will production 
increase? The rate is uncertain be- 
cause of structural changes in the in- 
dustry. 

Hog-Corn Price Ratio Indicates 

Fufyfe Expansion 
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Before lf)70, hog production rose and 
fell, according to the relative prices of 
hogs and corn, in cycles that ran 
about 4 years. Corn was the largest 
production expense. When com prices 
were low, more com was fed to hogs. 
When corn was high, it was sold for 
cash. 

However, from 1969 to 1978, the num- 
ber of farms with hogs declined 26 
percent^ and the average number of 
hogs per farm rose 45 percent. As hog 
production shifted from pasture to ex- 
pensive confinement systems, corn 
prices became lesK important and 
capital costs more so. 

The transition began in 1975, when 
corn prices were low and hog prices 
were nearly $14 per cr^t higher than 
the year before. Producers began ex- 
panding in 1975 and continued until 
1979. In 1976, the pig crop was 18 
percent above 1975. However, the pig 
crop rose only 2 percent and 5 percent 
in 1977 and 1978, respectively. Given 
the low com prices, these increases 
wei'e modest. 

The hog-corn ratio rose to 20-to-l and 
above during 1977 and 1978. and pro- 
ducers covered total costs. Thus, it 
appeared that producers were respond* 
ing ver)- little to the favorable ratio. 
Actually, a heavy expansion was in 
the making for 1978 and 1979. The 
response was not as quick as in former 
years because of the structural shifl. 

Confinement Construction Boom 
Began in 1975 

In past years, expansion could come 
about simply by each producer's breed- 
ing a few more sows. In the late sev- 
enties, the cycle took longer because 
producers built farrowing houses and 
other confinement facilities to boost 
production. Nearly tvrtHfifths of far- 
rowing houses available in 1980 were 
either built or renovated during 
1975-80, indicating a flurry of confine- 
ment construction. 

The 17-percent expansion in 1979 
pushed hog prices down sharply late 
that year, at the same time that corn 
prices rose. The ensuing liquidation of 
hog inventories continued in 1980 with 
a record slaughter, exceeding 96 mil- 
lion head. In addition, a drought in 
1980 boosted grain prices further. 

Thus, hog prices hit new^ highs in 
1982, just as a record 1982 com crop 
dropped corn prices. Hog-com ratios 
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reached a record high in late summer 
1982, giving producers very favorable 
retnms. They responded quickly this 
time by retaining gijts, and by March- 
May L983f the number of sows far- 
rowing rose 15 percent above a year 
earlier- 

But in 1983, PIK and drought reduced 
grain stocks. Corn prices increased 
and hog prices fell sharply, partly 
from herd liquidation. Producers re- 
ceived no strong sisals to cease liq- 
uidation until mid-1986. On a year- 
over-year basis, the number of sows 
farrowing has dropped each year since 
1983. 

Wilt HepairSf Finances Constrain 
Expansion f 

Producers' expansion has so far been 
constrained by: 

• Financial stress. The industry re- 
sponded quickly in 1982 and early 
1983 because it had built up a 
large capacity and was \^aiting 
for the economic signal to go. 
Memories of the good days in the 
middJe and late 1970's were fresh 
in producers' minds. Since then, 
low returns and financial stress, 
especially in the Corn Belt, have 
weakened many producers' finan- 
cial positions, 

• Condition of facilities. Normally, 
in periods of tight money, main- 
tenance is postponed and facilities 
are idled. Farmers may be using 
their 1985-86 earnings to catch 
up. So, the response to the high 
hog-corn ratio may just be de- 
layed. Some people may be con^ 
sidering the purchase or lease of 
idle facilities for hog production. 

There are signs of expansion; 

• As of March 1, producers in the 
10 quarterly reporting States in- 
dicated intentions to have 7 per- 
cent more sows farrow in March- 
May than a year earlier. During 
December-February, they farrow- 
ed 5 percent more sows than a 
year eailier, the first quarter 
without a decline since June- 
August 1983. Producers also plan 
to increase the number of sows 
farrowing in June*AuguSt by 8 
percent. 



• The number of gilts retained be- 
tween September 1 and December 
1 rose significantly. During this 
period* producers in the quarterly 
reporting States added 31fi,000 
head to the breeding inventory. 
September -November gilt reten- 
tion as a percentage of the Sep- 
tember breeding inventory was 
the largest since 1978. 

Although hog prices are expected to 
average less in 1987 than in 1986, 
producers will have relatively good re- 
turns if feed costs remain low. In past 
cycles, returns of the magnitude of the 
last 6 to 8 months would have trig- 
gered a double-digit increase in the pig 
crop by the March-May quarter. How- 
ever, producers Indicated they are tak- 
ing a more cautious approach this 
time. 

To bring facilities on linei larger pro- 
ducers need time to plan, raise capital, 
build, and hire help. Thus, this expan- 
sion may be slower but longer than in 
previous cycles. But once facilities are 
in place, larger producers with lower 
production costs will continue to pro- 
duce ne.ir capacity as long as returns 
exceed cash costs, even if they fall 
belov^ total costs. This could result in 
a more modest contraction than usual 
when the expansion ends. [Leland 
Southard (202) 786-1830} 



U,S. Bought Less Danish Pork In '86 
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How Exchange Rates 
Affect U.S. Pork Trade 



During 1986, U.S. pork production 
dropped 5 percent while the barrow 
and gilt price at the 7 markets averag- 
ed 14 percent above 1986- This do- 
mestic price rise might have led to 
higher imports, but the decline in the 
value of the dollar caused U.S. imports 
of pork to decrease slightly in 1986. 
The largest drop was in Danish pork 
shipments, which fell 16 percent. 

The average U.S. barrow and gilt 
price converted to Danish kroner peak- 
ed in 1984, about the same time as 
U.S. imports of Danish pork in- 
creased Then, in earjy 1985, the dol- 
lar began to weaken and the EC cut 
subsidies on pork exported to the 
United States. 

U.S. imports of Danish pork have 
dropped ever since. Even the sharp 
rise in U.S. hog prices in 198€ was 
largely offset by changes in the 
dollar/krone exchange rate. Although 
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restitutions for pork exports to the 
United States were increased in July 
1986, they are not expected to have a 
large impact on Danish exports this 
year. 

Canada Selling Fewer Live Hogs 
To United States 

U.S. imports of pork from Canada 
have continued to increase, but live 
hog imports have dropped. In 1984, 
the Canadian doUar weakened against 
the U.S. dollar and the exchange^ 
rate-weighted diflerential between 
Canadian and U.S. hog prices widen- 
ed, increasing the attractiveness of ex- 
porting to the United States. U.S. im- 
ports of live hogs from Canada jumped 
to 1.3 million hogs, up from .4 million 
in 1983. In August 1985, a counter- 
vaihng duty was placed on imports of 
Canadian live hogs, and during 1986 
U.S, imports of live hogs reached only 
0.5 minion head, down from 1.2 mil- 
lion in 1985. 

For 1987, U.S. imports of pork and 
live hogs are forecast to be below last 
year. Importsof pork from 
Canada^ which do not face counter- 
vailing duties— are expected to rise, 
but imports from Denmark are not. 
Although the differential between U.S. 
and Canadian hog prices is currently 
widening, some strengthening of the 
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wider U.S-Canadian Price Difference 
Boosts U.S. Hog Imports 
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I as. Pork Sales to Japon Back Up In '86 
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are highar. 

Canadian dollar is forecast for 1987, 
and a slowdown in hog imports is ex- 
pected in late 1987, putting 1987's 
imports slightly bclOw 1966's. 

U.S, Pork Exports Fell in '86 

U.S. exports of pork fell in 1986, main- 
ly because of a drop in shipments to 
Mexico and the EC. Mexico's imports 
of U.S. pork were hard hit by the 
country's economic troubles^. Pork con- 
sumptJOn in Mexico varies consider* 
ably as prices change, and the weak- 
ening peso, inflation o\er 100 percent^ 
and higher U,S. hog prices have boosts 
ed prices paid in Mexico. Declining 
consumer purchasing power in 1986 
also limited Mexico^s pork consump- 
tion. Even the lowvalue pork cuts 
normally bought by Mexico proved to 
be too expensive. 

Hog inventories in the EC continue to 
grow, although reduced profitability 
should dampen pork production expan- 
sion this year. Pork and competing 
meats are plentiful in the EC» and 
demand for imports has been low. 

Strong Yen Boosted 
US, Pork Sales to Japan 

U.S. pork exports to Japan increased 
32 percent in 1986, mainly because of 
the strong yen. Denmark and Taiwan 
together supplied about 75 percent of 
Japan's pork imports, and Canada 
and the United States each supplied 
about 10 percent In 1964i the yen 
strengthened against the Danish 
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krone but weakened against the dol- 
lar» and Japanese imports of Danish 
pork almost doubled, while imports 
from the United States and Canada 
were slashed. 

With the fall of the dollar in 1986, 
U.S. pork exports began to rise to Ja- 
pan, However, Eiurplus pork supplies 
persist in Taiwan^ and that Country 
will grow as a competitor in the Japa- 
nese market. 

For 1987, U.S. pork exports are likely 
to increase over last year. Some mod- 
eration in U.S. hog prices is expected 
at the end of the year, but the big 
boost to exports could come from rela- 
tive movements in exchange rates. 
Exports to Japan are forecast to con- 
tinue to increase with the further 
strengtheningof the yen. Little or no 
recovery in exports is likely to Mexico 
or the EC. [Linda M. Bailey (202) 
786-1691] 
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Expected Soy-Corn Returns 
Indicate Soybean Acreage 



U.S. soybean plantings have declined 
since 1979, especially in the Southeast 
and Delta. Reasons include higher ex- 
pected returns to cotton production, 
less double cropping, greater sorghum 
plantings, and the hot, dry weather in 
the Southeast during 1985 and 1986, 
which discouraged a second crop on 
some doubled-cropped acreage. In the 
North Central region, increased Gov- 
ernment payments to corn producers 
explain most of the decline. 



About two-thirds of U.S. soybean acre* 
age is in the North Central region 
(Com Belt, Lake States, Northern 
Plains, and Kansas.), where com and 
soybeans are grown primarily as com- 
peting crops or in rotation. Conse- 
quently, soybean-corn price ratios 
have been assumed to reflect farmers' 
expectations for returns at harvest. 

For the North Central region, a 
lO-percent annual change in a ratio of 
futures prices* (caused by a change in 
the soybean price, a change in the 
com price, or both) leadsi to a 
^percent change in the same direction 
in soybean plantings. A KVpercent 
change In the ratio of lagged season 
average prices^ leads to a 4.8-percent 
change in soybean acreage. During 
1974-86, the ratio of futures prices 
averaged 2.35 (0^6 standard devi- 
ation) and the lagged season average 
price ratio averaged 2.43 (0.37 stan- 
dard deviation). 

The futures price ratio has increased 
since 1985^ and the lagged season 
average price ratio has increased since 
1986, suggesting that soybean plants 
ings should be rising also. However, 
just the opposite has occurred. Na- 
tional <;oybeaj| plantings peaked at 

71.4 million acres in 1979 and fell to 

61.5 million in 1986. USDA's Prospec 
five PlantingB report indicated farmers 
intend to plant only 56.9 million acies 
In 1987. This would be the smallest 
soybean area since 1976. 

One reason the price ratios are not 
correctly indicating the direction of 
change in .soybean acreage is that dur- 
ing the 1980'* an increasing share of 
farmers' revenues for corn relative to 
soybeans has come from Government 
program payments. Also, com yields; 
rose an average 3.15 bushels a year 
during 1969^6, while soybean yields 
rose only 0.46 bushel per year. Con- 
sequently, a ratio of soybean and corn 
expected net retums more fully re- 
flects fanners* choices when making 
planting decisions than do early- 
season price ratios. 

Therefore, a ratio of expected net re- 
tums was computed for the North 
Central region and used to estimate 



* The average May value of the Novem- 
ber aoybflBJi faturec divided by the aver* 
age May value of the December corn fu- 
tur«s. 2 xhe previous year's season aver- 
age price for aoybeaJU divided by the 
previous year's price for corn. 
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North Central Soybean Acrsage Qesponsv EouatlOn Estfmates f/ 



SoybeanAcreoge Following Net Returns, 
Not Prices 



Item 



Net expftcted 
returns 



ElasttcUy estimate 


0.2e 


T-atat»at1c 


2,64 


Adjusted Q2 


0.72 


D.tf. statlstfc 


K75 



Futures 
prices 



0.60 
d.75 

o.ae 

2.2B 



1/ Analyzed data are for 19T4^8€. 
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Expected Corn and Soybean Returns 1/ 
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Net rvvenue (S - U) 




$t2.8B9 
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aean-corn net revenue ratio <V / N) 
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0.64 
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and 
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soybean plantings. The ratio or ex- 
pected net returns for soybeans and 
com reflects North Ontral farmers 
expectations at the planting time for 
current-year returns. Ejcpectations 
are based on corn program provisions. 
May average futures prices for 
soybeans (November contract) and 
corn (December contract^ trend yields, 
and production costs. ^ 

3 For 1987 ^ March average flitures 
prices were used. 



In most years, expected com revenues 
include deficiency payments plus rev* 
enues expected from either marketing 
the crop or placing it under loan. In 
years when diversion programs were 
implemented, these payments are in- 
cluded as revenue. And, in 1983, PIK 
payments are included as corn rev- 
enues. For 1974-86, soybean revenues 
include expected revenues from selling 
the crop, while this year's expected 
revenues are assumed to come from 
placing the crop under loan 



1974 1977 1980 1983 1986 

^Prediction based on November soybean- 
December corn ratios as of Mav 

'Prediction based on sovt>eBn-corn ratios of n©t 
returns. 



Soybean-Corn Net Returns Ratio Falls. 
Despite HIgtier Price Ratios 

Soybean/com ratio 
3,5 




I I I I I I I 
1975 80 85 

^Ratio of soybean to corn farm prices. Jagged 1 

year. 

^Ratio of November soW^ean futures to Oecember 

corn futures as of May. 

^Ratio of soybean gross receipts mrnus variable 

costs to corn, in th« North Central region. 
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Since 1974, a lO^percent change in the 
soybean-corn expected returns ratio 
has led to a 2.8-percent change in the 
same direction in North Central 
soybean plantings. Soybean plantings 
in 1987, based on the expected net 
returns ratio, are estimated to be 40.4 
million acres, 3.6 percent below the 
official USDA planting intentions es- 
timate of 4 L9 million in the North 
Centra! region. Estimates from the 
futures and lagged season average 
price ratios, however, are substantial- 
ly above the oflicLal intentions esti- 
mate, at 48.7 and 50.4 million acres, 
respectively. 

The estimates for expected net returns 
for soybeans and corn show that the 
price at which North Central farmers 
wouJd be indifferent between planting 
soybeans or com has been well above 
the May average November futures 
price since 1980, except for 1982. In 
1980, expected soybean prices were 
about 50 cents a bushel below the 
price needed to be equally inclined to 
plant com or soybeans. For 1987, 
bean prices may be about $1.90 belo^' 
that price, as Government benefits for 
com producers become even more im- 
portant with the 16-percent paid diver- 
sion. [hH^haci Hanthorn and Larry 
Von M€ir (202) 786^1840} 



Electronic Markets 
Enhance Efficiency 



Agricultural products are usually 
marketed in face-to-face exchanges be- 
tween buyers and sellers* But, sales 
can also be made using computers, 
teletype, conference calls, and videos. 
An electronic market !s a comprehen- 
sive system which uses one of these 
technologies and is accessible to all 
market participants. By eliminating 
the need for expensive face-to-face 
meetings, electronic marketing allows 
more traders and less traditional sup- 
ply sources to participate, improving 
competition. 

The first electronic marketing system 
was developed about 25 years ago to 
sell slaughter hogs in Virginia. Two 
other systems were developed between 
the middle 1960's and the 1970'b. One 
worked through a Missouri livestock 
cooperative to sell feeder pigs via con- 
ference telephone systems. The other 
was a COmputeri^ network, TEL: 
COT, run by the Plains Cotton Coop- 
erative Association of Texas to auction 
cotton. TELCOT remains active today. 



USDA Is Funding l^rojects 

In 1978. USDA began partially fund- 
ing electronic marketing projects to as- 
sess their feasibility. Three agencies 
within USDA have been involved. The 
Agricultural Marketing Service (AMS) 
sponsors pilot research projects, the 
Cooperative Extension Service pro- 
vides educational programs^ and the 
Packers and Stockyards Administra- 
tion monitors the electronic marketing 
of livestock. 

Since 1978, USDA has partially fund- 
ed 14 electronic marketing projects 
through the Federal-State Marketing 
Improvement programs. These pro- 
jects developed computers-based Bys- 
tems either for buying and selling pro- 
ducts or for providing information. 

Of the 14 initial projects, 11 systems 
were developed. But, only four of 
these 11 (NEMA, ECI, Florida, and 
New Jersey) developed into viable elec- 
tronic markets. 

One of the four was developed as an 
electronic market for gradable eggs* 
The Egg Clear inghouse. Incorporated 
(ECT) Supplanted an earlier pricing 
system established through a series of 
telephone calls. For a time, ECFs egg 
prices were a major factor in the for- 
mulation of widely used egg-price quo- 
tations. However, since the volume of 
eggs traded through ECI represented 
only about half of 1 percent of all eggs 
sold in the United Sutes, the market 
suffered from a lack of credibility. ECl 
Still trades eggs, but it is no longer 
used for price setting, 

CAMP Increased 
Produce Trading 

Three of the total 14 systems (Florida, 
New Jersey, and Virginia) vr^re devel- 
oped specifically for fruit and vegeta- 
ble markets. The most successful of 
these systems was taken over by a 
private company and operates under 
the name of Computer Aided Market- 
ing Programs, Inc. (CAMP). 

Using CAMP, produce buyers and sell- 
ers can match each other^s offers and 
needs faster. CAMP can also be used 
to search for a particular produce item 
or produce trader, and it ofTers mar- 
keting management and auxiliary in- 
formation services. CAMP's primary 



benefit is increasing the number of 
produce traders and the amount of 
produce being traded. 

Most face-to-face agricultural markets 
perform well, but technology could 
help some markets function more effi- 
ciently. Inefficient markets are char- 
acterued by obsolete technology; high 
handling, transportingi and procuring 
costs; and erratic pricing. Electronic 
markets can decrease costs and im- 
prove prices. 

For example, the electronic system for 
marketing slaughter lambs, run by the 
National Electronic Marketing Associ- 
ation (NEMA), reduced marketing 
costs and improved competition. Buy- 
ers and sellers of lambs are geographi- 
cally dispersed, with some buyers lo^ 
cated as far away as Canada* The 
electronic arena not only lowers costs, 
but also increases the number of buy- 
ers and sellers in the markets. 

USDA has developed certain guide- 
lines for establishing electronic mar- 
kets. While by no means the only 
assured method of setting up an elec- 
tronic market, these guidelines have 
proven to be fairly consistent for es- 
tablfshing successful systems. The 
guidelines are as follows: 

• When an agricultural market is 
identified as inefficient and less 
competitive than it could be, par- 
ticipants shouJd be surveyed for 
their attitudes about the existing 
market and the desirability of an 
electronic market. Agricultural 
products that are already traded 
using descriptive grades are 
easier to computerize. 

• The computeri^ market should 
be modeled as closely as possible 
ailer the existing market, and the 
computer programs should be 
user -friendly. This helps keep 
Overhead low and more easily in- 
corporates existing participants in 
the development phase. 

• To improve the acceptability of 
the new system, participants 
should be involved in a training or 
test phase. 

• An Organization should be estab- 
lished to manage the electronic 
market and guarantee perfor- 
mance and financial credibility. 
The organization should trouble- 
shoot for users, working out pro- 
graming difficulties and other 
problems. 
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Electronic marketing aystam for 
trading using coniPuters 



Electronic marketing System for 
trading using computers 



Eggs 



Convart manual trading to 
CornCOttrlZed sySta^ 

Corn^ soyDeanSt peanuts t Feasibility study fOr comPv^terlzad 

trading syBtant 



COMwaOin hogst pecans, cattlt 
litENVESSEC Hogs 
DKLAHQtti Grains 



VtRGIfJtA Grains and fruit/ 
vegetablis 



FLDRtOA Fruit A vegetables Feos*t)1ir 
(CA«P) trtd1r>Q ij 

tLLlNOIS tftioiisale meat Asavssmen' 



Incorporate co^nputers for trading 



Feasibility study for confJutarlzeO 
trading syit^n 



Feas1t3l11ty study for grain 
computerized trading system; a 
computarlzad market Information 
System for fruit A vegataoles 
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tred1r>g lyitem 



Assessment study of computer- 
assisted trading System 



NEW JEBSET Peaches 
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TtxAS Agricultural products 
& livestock 

NDIana Agrlcultural'^products 



Computer pr1c1r>g program 



Electronic trading system 
U5ff>g v1d#o 

Computer system to benefit direct 
markets Of agricultural Products 



Davetoped system for nogs* snowed 
naed for larger volume to oe 
successful < 

Stiowed system could tratle wholesalt 

meat products; showed need for 
larger volume to be successful^ 

Devalcpad system for feeder cattis: 
Showed need for larger volume to 
OS succas^^ful 



System working ft expanded tO 
several regions. 



Converted from S inanual systani to 
an electronic system, but ^0 
Increase in volume tradedt 



Ewamlneo attitudes toward elec- 
tronic marketing and develoPe 
cost analysis. 

Trailers chosa to use direct sales 
rather than electronic marketing. 

Oklahonia State University ft 
Virginia Tech are working on the 
development A structure of a gralh 
electronic market. 

Developed software to malp 
cooperatives Detter market fruit 
ft vegetables. 
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Evaluated the Impact of the produce 
marketing system fCAttP) on efficiency 
of marketing ft determined level of 
user satisfaction; tnen assessed 
th« Impact of CAttP on operation and 
pricing efficiency. Currently 
operating as CAHD. 



Evaluatefl system and compared It 
Mith Other existing systems. 
Assessment limited to wholesale levs' 

Developed pricing system through 
university ft Is currently operating. 

Davelooed video cassettes through 
university tO help promote exports. 

Farn stand operations A other direct 
marketers were atsle to eKChartga 
infomation and supplement supplies* 
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Table updated ar>d modified from U.S. General Accounting Office Qeport* Harcn t964. 
SOURCE; Economic Research Service* USDA. 
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^LF Promotes Foreign Sales 
Of VJS- Breeding Livestock 

Electronic Uading is expanding into 
new areas. For example^ USDA gave 
a grant to Oklahoma State Uiiiversit>- 
in 1986 to develop an Electromc Live- 
stock Foreign (ELF) Marketing System 
for U.S. purebred livestock and related 
genetic material. This project pro- 
motes the export of U.S. breeding live- 
stock. 

The value of the electronic systems is 
evident in many no n agricultural 
arena, such as financial and home- 
buying markeu- With all markets be- 
coming more competitive, mergers be- 
tween agricultural and nonagricul- 
tural trading systems are feasible, 
since diversification has proven to re- 
duce risks. Already diversification 
within the agricultural indusUy is tak- 
ing place. The cotton electronic trad- 
ing system, TELCOT, it currently ne- 
gotiating to incorporate a new elec- 
tronic market for grain called the 
Grain Electronic Marketing (GEM) 
System. 

With the current financial pressures 
facing agriculture, both domestically 
and internationally, electronic market- 
ing systems can offer lower trading or 
marketing costs, higher market prices, 
and larger market access, fShannon 
Hamm(202) 78^-17^7] 
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Upcomijig Releases from the 
Agricnltiu^ Statistics Board 

The following list gives the release 
dates of the major Agricultural Statis- 
tics Board reports that will be issued 
by the time June Agricultural Outlook 
comes off press. 
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Farm Finance 



PRODUCTION COST OUTLOOK 

Production costs per planted acre for 
the major crops are forecast to drop 1 
to 3 percent in 1987. (Peanuts are an 
exception, with costs forecast to in- 
crease about 6 percent, mainly be- 
cause of higher seed costs.) TotAl 
operating expenses— for both crops 
and livestock— are forecast down 3 to 
6 percentr depending on the region. 

Variable expenses are showing the 
largest declines. Reduced fertilizer 
and agricultural chemical prices are 
leading the wa>, in part because of 
lower 1986 energy costs. Overall, 
eight of the ten crop categories making 
up USDA'i prices paid index are fore* 
cast down for 1987. 

Total fixed expenses will likely fall as 
interest rates level off and older loans 
are repaid. Also, with variable ex- 
penses lower, new operating loans will 
be for smaller amounts than last year, 
generating lower interest costs. Prop- 
erty taxes, insurance, and general 
business expenses may be higher than 
in 1986, though. 

With fertilizer and chemical costs de- 
creasing, the greatest benefits will go 
to corn fanners, who are major fertil- 
izer users, and farmers in the South, 
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where Chemicai use is higfh. An es- 
timated 13 percent of total operating 
expense in the Corn Belt and the Delta 
is for fertilizers and chemicals. 

These ERS price index and production 
cost forecasU are subject to revision. 
The estimates are based on national 
data; indiWdual farmers* costs may be 
different. Also, costs per bushel, per 
cwt, or per pound depend on final 
yields. [BobMcEiroy (202) 788-1801] 
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ment Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. Order by report title and 
number. Make checks payable to Su- 

I perintendent of Documents. Prices 
subject to change. Bulk discounts 

I available. For faster service or further 
information call GPO's order desk at 
(202) 783-3238 and charge your pur- 

I chase to your VISA, MasterCard, 
Choice, or GPO Deposit Account- 
Costs of Producing Milk, 1975-84 
AER-569. (Price $2.00) Stock Number 
001^19-00507-6. 

I Alternative Ways to Index Farm Real 
I Estate Values. TB-1724. (Price 

$1.00) Stock Number 

001^19^0498*3. 
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World Agriculture 
and Trade 



WORLD WHEAT CUSTOMERS: 
WHO WILL THEY BE? 

Wheat and rice are the major food 
^ains of the world and comprise 
about 10 percent of loday^s interna- 
tional agricultur*! trade. The percent- 
age of world wheat production that is 
traded on the international market is 
much higher than that of rice. The 
U.S. share of global wheat exports in 
1986 was approximately 30 percent. 

People in virtually every country in 
the world consume substantial 
amounts of wheat* and a few devel- 
oped countries also use wheat for ani- 
mal feed. The recent development of 
hi^h-yieldlng but lower protein wheat 
varieties, which are price-competitive 
with coarse grains, has increased use 
of wheat ae feed in several countries 
in the last fe^^ years. 

Total world wheat utilization, includ- 
ing food, feed, and industrial uses, has 
risen from 235 million metric tons in 
1960 to an estimated 617 million this 
year. The average gain per year has 
been about 11 million metric tons. If 
that rate prevails until 2000, world 
wheat utilization will rise to about 660 
million metric tons. Much of this in- 
crease is occurring in low-income coun- 
tries where adequate diets have not 
yet been reached, and where grains, 
rather than meat are the principal 
food^ 



Country Group Classification 


5tap1e food 


Adequate Inadequate 
dtet diet 


Meat 8i 
: meat Products 


Group 1 


■* 


Wheat a 
; rtce 


Group 2 


Group 3 : 


i Other 


Group 4 


Group S : 


■No country Studied had both Inadec^uata diets ^nd meat as the stapJe food. 



Average Per Capita Income. Wheat Consumption, and Wheat Production In 
Five Country Groups 



Country 
group 
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Grou«> 5 



1/ Purchasing powtr parity standard ties measures of income for 
contparfson across countries. 2/ Annual compound rates. 
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Wheat is primarily used as a food 
grain. World wheat food consumption 
represents about 70 percent of total 
utilization, down from over three- 
fourths in the early 1960'8, Prospects 
for growth in world wheat food con- 
sumption, especially in less developed 
countries, may hold the key to future 
U.S. wheat exports. Wheat food con- 
sumption rose to 326 million tons in 
1982, the latest year for which data 
are available. The average increase 
in food use since 1961 has been about 
7 million metric tons per year. 

In discussing future world wheat food 
consumption, it is useful to distinguish 
among five groups of countries (see 
accompanying map). The groups are 
based upon average calorie intake and 
whether the mBjor food consumed is 
meat* wheat/rice, or other food com- 
modities such as coarse grains, roots, 
tubers, and plantains. 



I Wheat Consumption Declining in 
Group I Countries 

Countries with meat and meat pro- 
ducu as their staple food and ade- 
quate calorie intake are basically the 
industnalixed countries of North 
America, Northern Europe, and Ocea- 
nia, plus Argentina. These Group 1 
countries consumed an average of 1 19 
kilograms of wheat per capita annu- 
ally during 1978-1960. 



However, per capita wheat consump- 
tion within Group 1 declined by 0.1 
percent annually from 1966 to I960, 
while eonsumption of meat rose. Eight 
countries (Argentina* Belgium- 
Luxembourg, Denmark, Finland, Ire- 
land, the Netherlands. New Zealand, 
and Sw itxerland) decreased their per 
capita wheat consumption annually 
from 1966 to 1980, Only two coun- 
tries (Australia and New Zealand) de- 
creased their annual meat consump- 
tion over the period. 
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U,S, Agricultural Trade Indicators 



U.S. agricuirufai trade balance 
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Index of export prices 
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Country Groups According to Caloric Intake Per Caplto and Staple Food 
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No data available on unshaded countries. 



In contrast to their declining wheat 
consumption, thege countries raised 
per capita wheat production 2.7 per* 
cent annually from 1961 to 1982. 
Wheat production grew faster (or de- 
clined les8 rapidly) than wheat con- 
sumption in every country within the 
group. Productionof meat and meat 
products also climbed faster than 
consumption — 1.8 percent versus 1.3 
percent annually. 

Consumption Gaining in 
Group 2 Countries 

Group 2 countries are those with ade- 
quate calorie intake and wheat or rice 
as the staple food. These nations con- 
sumed only sh^htly more wheat than 
Group 1—129 kilograms per capita 
per year from^l978 to 1980— but per 



capita consumption from 1966 to 1980 
grew at a rate of 1.2 percent annually 
for wheat and 3.3 percent for meat 
Both these average values are consid- 
erably larger than for Group 1. 

Despite increasing consumption, per 
capita wheat production for Group 2 
countries declined by 0.9 percent an* 
nualiy from 1961 to 1982. Indeed, on 
a per capita basis, wheat consumption 
increased faster (or declined less) than 
production in all but six of these 
countries— Yugoslavia, Turkey, Spain, 
Saudi Arabia, Norway, and Greece. 

Group 2 can be subdivided into three 
strata by rate of growth in per capita 
wheat consumption: greater than 1 
percent^ to 1 percent, and negative. 



The Group 2 countries with wheat con- 
sumption growth rates greater than 1 
had the lowest average gross domestic 
product per capita from 1979 to 1981 
and the lowest per capita meat con- 
sumption of the three sub- 
groups. 

In the subgroup of countries with 
wheat consumption growth rates be- 
tween and 1, GDP and meat con- 
sumption growth rates were also inter- 
mediate between the other two sub- 
groups. Finally, the subgroup with de- 
creasing wheat consumption had the 



i Algieria, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Ivory Coast, 
Libya, Malaysia, Mauritius, Morocco, 
Portugal, Saudi Arabia, South Korea, 
Tunisia. 
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highest average GDP, and consumed 
the most meat and the least wheat per 
capita. 

These results illustrate that there is a 
shift from v^heat to meat and meat 
products as incomes rise. Thus, with- 
in Group 2t the wheat market appears 
to have potential for expansion mainly 
in the lowest income Subgroup. J The 
market is approaching stability in the 
intermediate income subgroup and de- 
clining in the highest income sub- 
group. The pet capita production of 
wheat is declining in each subgroup. 

LoW'Income Group 3 Countries 
Represent Wheat Growth Market 

Group 3 countries include many third 
world countries with inadequate diets 
and wheat or rice as a staple food. 
The average per capita GDP of Group 
3 countries was about one-fourth that 
of Group 2 countries In 1979-1981, 
Meanwhile^ the average per capita 
wheat consumption level was slightly 
more than one-third that in Group 2, 
at 48 kilograms per capita annuaJLy. 

However, the average growth rate for 
wheat consumption in Group 3 Coun- 
tries was 3.1 percent annually, com- 
pared with ^,1 for Group 1 and 1.2 for 
Group 2. 

Per capita wheat production for those 
Group 3 countries that produce wheat 
grew at 3,2 percent annually from 
1961 to 1982. Within these countries, 
approximately half had higher per 
capita consumption growth than pro- 
duction growth. Thus, Group 3 coun- 
tries hold considerable pot«ntiaJ for in- 
creased market demand for wheat and 
rice. Both the physiological caloric de^ 
mand and the increase allowed by eco- 
nomic development are not yet fulfil- 
led- 

The extent to which wheat may sub- 
stitute for rice in these countries is 
unclear, since rice is itself a preferred 
food grain. For this reason, wheat 
consumption in rice-eating countries is 
unlikely tc reach the levels noted in 
the wheat-eating Group 2 countries. 
However, urban populations seem to 
prefer w heat {In the form of bread) 
over rice, and since urbanisation is 
proceedmg very rapidly in most devel- 
oping countries, wheat consumption is 
likely to continue gaining. 



Where Com ts Staple, 
Wheat Consumption Is Low 

On average, people in Mexico* Costa 
Rjca, Paraguay, and South Africa 
have adequate diets and eat corn as 
their staple food, constituting Group 
4h Average wheat consumption per 
capita during 1978-80 was 54 kilo- 
grams per year in these com-eating 
countries^ Growth in per capita wheat 
Consumption has been only 0^6 percent 
per year* and it will likely continue 
sluggish. 

Although theoretically there is poten- 
tial for a considerable increase in per 
capita wheat consumption in Group 4, 
this would require a shift from corn to 
wheat. The data do not indicate that 
this shift is occurring rapidly. 

Group 5 ConBumes 
Least Wheat Per Capita 

Countries in Group 5 have inadequate 
diets and use roots, tubers^ coarse 
grains, or plantains as their staple 
food. Of all groups. Group 5 countries 
consumed the least wheat per capita 
during 1978-80, although consumption 
in these countries grew 4.8 percent 
annually from 1966 to 1980, consider- 
ably faster than in any other group. 
Since wheat consumption averaged 
only 15.8 kilograms per person per 
year in 1978-80, high per capita 
growth can be sustained for many 
years before physiological needs and 
economic wants are met. 

Moreover, in these countries, per 
capita wheat production increased 
only 1.4 percent annually, much 
slower than consumption. Only seven 
countries !n this group increased per 
capita wheat production faster than 
consumption; Chadi Malawi, Sudan^ 
Tanzania, Uganda, Zaire, and 
^mbia. 

Food Aid 

May Boost Consumption 

U.S. food aid under PX. 480 boosts 
wheat consumption in recipient coun* 
tries. Many P,L. 460 recipienU fall 
w ithin Groups 3 and 5, which had the 
highest growth in per capita w heat 
consumption from 1966 to 1980. Food 
aid received from all donors accounted 
for 2,6 percent of the total cereal- 
equivalent consumption of grains, 
roots, and tubers in 69 recipient coun- 
tries studied. Since the United States 
contributes approximately half of the 
tfltal assessed grain needs of these 
Countries. P,L. 480 shipmenU support- 
ed 1,3 percent of the total cereal- 
equivalent consumption. 



World Wheat Consumption tor Food 
Exceeds Trend In Eighties 
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Per capita food production, measured 
in Calories, has been declining in 38 of 
the 69 food aid recipient countries^ in 
those 38 countries, PX. 480 is very 
likely responsible for the gains in per 
capita wheat consumption. 

For those Countries where both domes- 
tic per capita food production and 
wheat consumption havC been increas- 
ing, the role of P.L 480 is not as 
clear. Food aid shipments could be 
targeted to a specific group and never 
move through the marketplace. In 
this instance, the increase in consump- 
tion by the targeted group is probably 
entirely supported by food aid. 

In countries where domestic food pro- 
duction and imports (both commercial 
and concessional) have been rising, it 
is again much less obvious whether 
PL. 480 is directly responsible for ob- 
served increases in per capita wheat 
consumption. 

Economic Growth Is 
Key to Export Growth 

Per capita consumption ofwheat from 
1978 to 1980 was highest in Groups 1 
and 2, but their consumption growth, 
in per capita percent increases com- 
pounded annually, is ver>- slow. 
Therefore, opportunities for expansion 
of per capita wheat demand in the 
well-fed countries appears limited. In- 
deed, in Group 2 the evidence suggests 
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that per capita wheat consumption 
will decline as meat U iubstituted for 
wheat, as is already occurring in 
Group 1. Group 4, with four corn- 
eating countries, also does not seem to 
be expanding per capita wheat con- 
anmption substantially, 

GroupB 3 and b, both with inadequate 
average dIeU, had high growth in per 
capita wheat consumption during 
1966-1980 and high population growth 
rates {2.3 and 2.9 percent respective- 
Jy), suggesting potential for very rapid 
growth in wheat demand. 

With a total population of 1.7 billion 
in Groups 3 and 5, per capita con* 
sumption and population growth to- 
gether could boost wheat demand over 
10 million tons annualJy. Further, 
growth in per capita wheat production 
in these countries lags behind the 
growth in poinilation. Production 
gains are less than consumption 
growth in Group 5 and approximately 
equal to consumption growth in 
Group 3. 

Without doubt there exists a huge po- 
tential market in Groups 3 and 6- But 
that potential cannot be translated 
into commercial demand for wheat un- 
less these countries' ecpnomies grow. 
For those Group 3 and 5 countries 
generating additional Income, a very 
lar^e share— approximately 80 
percent— will be spent on food. The 
food grains, especially wheat, will cap- 
ture the bulk of the increased food 
expenditures. 

But not all countries in Groups 3 and 
5 have experienced economic growth. 
In fact several countries' economies 
have contracted since the oil cHses of 
the I970's. Also, these low- and no- 
growth countries typically have sub- 
stantial international debt- The lack 
of economic growth and high debt 
means most of these countries must 
rely on concessional food aid to im- 
prove their per capita consumption. 
{Suzanne M^ Marks and Mervln 
J.Yetley(202)786'l70S} 
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THE NEW CPI 

The Consumer Price Index (CPI) has a 
new look for 1987, The change results 
from 5 years of research to update the 
fixed market basket of goods and ser- 
vices on which the CPI is based. In 
Liddition, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics (BLS) has improved procedures for 
gathering and processing monthly 
price data. BLIS updates and revises 
the CPI periodically so that it repre* 
sents as accurately as possible the 
changes in types of goods and services 
that consumers purchase. 



The most significant change in the 
new CPI is that food has fallen from 
constituting 19 percent of total con- 
sumer expenditures to making up only 
16 percent Within the CPI for food 
only, food-a way -from home is now giv- 
en more weight— going from 33.3 per- 
cent of the total to 38.6. Accordingly, 
food at home has decreased to 61.4 
percent, from 66.7. 

These shifts-in both the full CPI and 
the food CPI— come firom real growth 
in disposable personal income since 
the last CPI revision. With increased 
income, consumers' budget constraints 
are eased, allowing expenditures for a 
wider range of goods and services. 
Food expenditures increase as incomes 
rise, but gains are strongest for foods 
offering more convenience and 
service— prepared foods and food away 
from home. 

Other changes in the food components 
of the CPI have been minimal. The 
major food categories have not 
changed. However, 33 of the 74 sub- 
categories have been collapsed into 15 
slightly broader categories. For exam- 
ple, under the pork component, canned 
and noncanned ham have been com- 
bined into one category. Some of the 
more detailed indexes may still be 
available/butthey are staUstically 
less reliable. The BLS average price 
program will still be published, in 
some cases in Jess detail. 

Shifts in population can influence the 
mix of goods and services consumers 
purchase. To capture population 
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Food and Marketing Indicators 



CP1: Total food^ 
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changes, BLS used the 1980 Census of 
PopuJatjon to modify the geographic 
areas where price information is gath' 
ered. The South now has eight more 
price*infonnation areas, and the North 
Central region one more. The North* 
east declined by three, and the West is 
unchanged. [Ralph Parlett (202) 
786-1870} 

CONSUMER SPENDING; 
THE MARKETING BILL 

Consumer spending for domestically 
produced farm foods is expected to 
gain nearly 4.5 percent in 1987, rising 
to about S377 billion. The increase is 
nearly the same as the 4.6-percent 
average annual rise between 1982 and 
1986. 

Retail food prices are forecast to in- 
crease 2 to 3 percent, accounting for 
much of the rise in spending. The 
price of food away from home will go 
up slightly more-3 to 4 percent. To- 
tal spending will also climb because of 
a projected l*percent expansion in the 
civilian population. Per capita con- 
sumption of food will increase little. 

Farm Vaiue To Gain 
Less Than 1 Percent 

The farm value of 1987 food 
spending— that portion of food expen- 
ditures returned to the farmer-is ex- 
pected to increase less than 1 percent, 
to about $89.6 blUion, mainly from 
higher cattle prices. Beef prices will 
be strengthened not only by a produc- 
tion cut, but also by the expected 
2.7-percent Increase in real per capita 
disposable income. 

Little change is iikely in the farm val- 
ue of poultry and eggs, since a 6- 
percent hike in production will prob- 
ably be offset by lower producer 
prices. Grain supplies will remain 
large, and production declines likely 
will not be sulficitnt to boost the farm 
value. The farm value of fruit and 
vegetables may rise, reflecting a fruit 
production gain which will more than 
offset any price drop. A small in- 
crease in the farm value of dairy pro- 
ducta may occur because of a further 
gain in commercial milk use. 

Marketing Bill To Maintain 
Upicard Trend 

The marketing bill— the cost of pro- 
cessing, handling, and distributing do- 
mestically produced food— will rise 
about 5.7 percent in 1987, to S287-7 
billion. The bill will take about 76 
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percent of consumer expenditures, an 
increaseofl percent Over 1986. This 
gain maintains the trend of the laBt 
decade and reflects the large cumula- 
tive rise in marketing costs relative to 
farm value. 

The marketing bill's rise is in line 
with the 5.9-percent average annual 
increase of the last 5 years. Trends in 
the cost of labor, packaging, trans- 
portation, and other marketing inputs 
are continuing. 

In 1986 the marketing bill grew &.8 
percent to $272.1 billion, a smaller 
increase than 1985's 6,9 percent The 
1986 gain resulted from the following 
developments in the marketing bill 
cost components. 

Labor CoBts Grew 

By 6 Percent Last Year 

Labor costs are 45 percent of the mar* 
ketingbill. They increased 6.2 percent 
in 1986, slightly more than the mar- 
keting bill's climb and about the same 
gain as the 1981-86 average. Follow- 
ing is a rundown of m^or labor cost 
developments in each of the four food 
industry sectors: 

Food manufacturing. —Manufacturing 
posted a 3-percent increase last year 
in the number of workers- This repre- 
sented the first rise since 1979, and 
the largest increase of the last 10 
years. Poultry dressing plants were 
the primary source of the gain, as 
demand for processed poultry products 
(such as deboned chicken) soared, par- 
ticularly in the away-from-home 
market. 



Food wholesaling.— E^mployment in 
wholesaling establishments rose 4 per- 
centt reflecting stronger demand for 
wholesaling ser\ices. Wholesale sales 
grew 7.5 percent from 1985 to 1986, 
as contrasted with a 3.9*percent gain 
Irani 1984 to 1985. 

Food netaEters. -Retailers experienced 
the largest employment increase of the 
four sectors, a 6-percent jump over 
1985. Rising employment resulted 
from the growth of specialty depart- 
ments [such as tn-store bakeries^ salad 
bars, and delicatessens) and expanded 
hours. Moreover, moderate economic 
growth spurred consumer demand for 
retail marketing services. Employ- 
ment in this sector has trended up in 
the last few years. Hiring of part-time 
employees has also increased. 

Store closings and multitiered wage 
contracts have continued to exert 
downward pressure on retailers' labor 
costs, especially salaries and benefits 
for new and pvtrtime employees. In 
partieular, chain stores which closed 
have reopened under diflerent owner- 
ship with lower paid nonunion employ- 
ees. However, store closings and de- 
mands for wage concessions diminish- 
ed during 1986^ 

Some recent contracts call for wage 
free^es and lump-sum bonuses to food 
retailing workers, instead of increases 
in hourly wages. In some cases, bo- 
nuses are based on projected profits. 
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AJso, workers' cost-of-living adjust- 
ments have been lowered, both by 
agreement and because of lower 
inflation. 

Eating and drinking 
places.^ Employment In eating and 
drinking places grew 4 percent last 
year. This increase resulted from 
strong consumer demand augmented 
by rising personal incomes and two- 
income family lifestyles, which have 
reduced the amount of time available 
to prepare food at home. 

Coat of Packaging Materials 
Climbed Less Than Usual 

The cost of packaging materials rose 
4,3 percent last year and comprised 8 
percentof the marketing bill The in- 
crease is attributable botb to the larg- 
er volume of food marketed and to 
higher prices for some packaging ma- 
terials. 

However, the cost increase was slight* 
ly less than the 4.9-percent average of 
the last 5 years because of the drastic 
drop in energy costs. Prices for petro- 
leum, a m^or input for several ma- 
terials including plastic resins, de- 
creased 40 percent In 1986. 

A number of developments are affect- 
ing the composition of food packaging 
materials. Glass containers are facing 
a strong challenge from aluminum 
cans, and large glass containers have 
been almost totally replaced by the 
2-liter plastic bottle. In addition, a 
number of food items such as ketchup 
are now being shipped in plastic bot- 
tles instead of glass. Unit shipments 
of plastic bottles increased 8.3 percent 
in 1986, 

Food can shipments last year dropped 
1,1 percent from 1985. This decrease 
maintained a 10-year trend; unit ship- 
ments of cans have fallen 8 percent in 
a decade. 

Grocery bags are still primarily paper, 
but plastics now account for about 25 
percent of the market, and they are 
expected to increase steadily over the 
next few years. 
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Electric Rates Cause 
Energy Cost Hike 

Energy costs posted a modest 
3.fr-percent increase fn 1986, well be- 
low the 6.2-percent annual average 
gain from 1981 to 1985. Mostoflast 
year's increase was from a 1 -percent 
rise in electric rates. Greater retail 
and food service sales, up 3.2 and 7.0 
percent, respectively, translated into 
higher energy costs for these types of 
establishmenu, which make extensive 
use of electricity for lighting, heating, 
and refrigeration. 

The oil price drop was primarily re- 
sponsible for holding down the rise in 
energy costs, which continue to occupy 
5 percent of the marketing bill. 

Transporiation Cost$ Ho$e Little 

Transportation costs rose only 1.8 per- 
cent in 1986, to S16.8 billion. This 
gain is considerably less than the an- 
nual average increase of 3.7 percent in 
the last half-decade. Transportation 
continues to take up 6 percent of the 
marketing bill. Like energy and pack- 
aging, transportation saw only a small 
increase because of the drop in fuel 
prices, which offset bigger labor and 
equipment costs. 



f Higher transportation costs were pri- 
marily caused by the greater demand 
for marketing services. For example, 
although the cost of operating produce 
trucks decreased about 3 percent, pro- 
duce shipmenU increased 2J2 percent. 
Additionally, the rail freight index in- 
creased about 1 percent. 

Profits Climbed Almost 5 Percent 

Pretax profits rose 4.7 percent, to 
517.8 billion, but declined slightly as a 
share of the marketing bill to 6.5 per- 
cent- The Increase was much lower 
than the 9.1-percent average annual 
gain of the previous 5-year period. 
Increased profits are primarily attrib- 
utable to bigger sale^ volume, particu- 
larly In the awaylrom-home market. 
Consumers continue to respond to the 
stable economy by purchasing more 
processed food and eating out more 
frequently. 

Generally, changes in farm prices are 
not immediately reflected in prices at 
other marketing levels. Profits as a 
percentof the total food bill declined 
slightly from 1985. 

Miscellaneous Costs Vp 7 Percent 

A variety of miscellaneous costs, in- 
cluding advertising, rent, depreciation, 
and bad debts, accounted for the re- 
mainder of the marketing bill. These 
costs increased faster tban the aver* 
age annual increase of 5.6 percent 
from 1981 to 1985. Last year, they 
rose 7.4 percent to 571.4 billton. Mis- 
cellaneous costs made up 26 percent of 
the marketing bill, about the same as 
in 1985. 

A number of miscellaneous costs have 
strengthened the impact of this compo- 
nent on the marketing bill in recent 
years. For example* rent increases 
have boosted restaurant operating 
costs as land values have soared. 
Similarly, property taxes and insur- 
ance have gained because of increased 
real estate values. Finally, advertis- 
ing and promotion costs have gone up, 
as retailers and food manufacturers 
have sought to attract business 
through promotional programs. 
[Howard Eiitzak (202) 7861870] 
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Immigration Reform and 
U.S. Farm Labor 



The Immi^ation R«fbrm and Control Act of 1986 (IRCA), 
passes) last November, seeks to prevent illegal aliens from 
working on U-S. farms. However, the law will grant legal 
status to many aliens and also help farmers hire foreign 
seasonal workers legally. 

The statutory language of IRCA establishes the framework 
for new programs, but regulations issued by the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Labor, and Justice will determine 
specific details. The new regulations will be issued by June 
1, 1987. 

IKCA seeks to control illegal immigration to the United 
States, mainly by penalizing employers who hire illegals. 
Under the law, persons who Kire^ recruit, or refer for a fee 
an alien not authorized to work in the United States are 
subject to fines from $250 to $10,000 for each unauthorized 
alien. Employers who persistently hire undocumented 
workers face jail terms of up to 6 months. 

All person* applying for employment after November 6, 
1986— U.S. citizens and noncitizens alike-are re<iuired to 
veriiy that they are eligible to work in the United States by 
showing an approved form of identification to the employer 
(U.S. passport, U-S. naturalization certificate. Social Secu- 
rity card, U.S. birth certificate, or other authorized form). 
An employer must then complete a form provided by the 
Justice Department indicating that the worker's identifica- 
tion was inspected. 

Many Aliens To Gain Legal Siaius 

Counting illegal aliens in the United States is difficult. 
Estimates have V£uried fi^m 2 to 6 million. Whatever the 



number, a massive enforcement effort would be required to 
locate and deport them all, which could cause serious 
economic and social disruptions. Instead, the new law 
provides for the legalization of illegal aliens who have lived 
continuously in the United States since January 1, 1982— 
the "amnesty" provision. Aliens may apply to the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service for legalization from 
May 5, 1987, to May 4, 1988, 

The intent of legalization is to give illegal aliens who have 
established a life for themselves in the United States the 
chance to become legal residents with the right to seek 
employment. 

Some illegal alien farmworkers will qualify for legal resi- 
dent status, but the seasonal nature of much farm employ- 
ment means that many may not qualify because they are 
normally not in the United States year-round* 

Many alien farmworkers work only for a few months in the 
United States, often for more than one employer. They 
return to their home country for the rest of the year. Thus, 
there is a question as to whether legalization alone wnll 
provide enough workers to replace the illegals taaditionally 
employed in agriculture. 

Ternporary Worker Program Revised 

U.S. workers are not attracted to many farm jobs because 
the jobs' seasonal nature makes employment and earnings 
unstable. In 1985» only four of 10 hired farm workers 
worked 75 days or more on farms. Congress, recognizing 
that agriculture's labor needs may not be met by the 
amnesty program or by the U-S. labor force, added the 
Temporary Agricultural Worker Program (H-2A) and the 
Special Agricultural Worker Program to the new immigra- 
tion law^ 

The new H-2A program revises the old H-2 program. 
Under H-2A. US- agricultural employers may hire alien 
workers temporarily when qualified U.S- workers are not 
available at the time and place needed. Before an employer 
can recruit and hire a foreign worker, though, the Depart- 
ment of Labor must certify that such employment will not 
reduce wages and employment opportunities of U.S. work- 
ers similarly employed, and the employer must agree to 
hire qualified U.S. workers who apply for the jobs. 

To prevent the employment of foreign workers from depress- 
ing wages of U,S. farm workers, employers of H-2A workers 
must pay them a predetermined minimum wage, known as 
the adverse eflect wage rate. Employers must also main- 
tain working conditions as required by the immigration 
law. The adverse eflect wage rates and the details of how 
working conditions are to be assured wHI be governed by 
the Department of Labor. 

Aliens employed under the H-2A program may work only in 
farm jobs certified by the Department of Labor. Normally, 
an H-2A worker will not be permitted to stay in the United 
States for more than 11 months each year. 

Some H-2A revisions of the H-2 program were designed to 
make the new program more accessible to agricultural 
employers. For example, the deadline for filing applications 
for foreign workers was reduced from 80 to 60 days before 
the date the employer needs workers. The law also pro- 
vides for a faster appeals process for employers whose 
Original requests for workers were denied. 
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Under the old H-2 program, relatively few farm jobs were 
certified for foreign workers. For example, only 21,000 jobs 
were certified in 1985i for about 1,900 employers^less than 
1 percent of all farm employers. About half of the jobs 
were for hand -harvesting sugarcane in Florida. Tobacco 
growers in Virginia, apple producers in several Nor- 
theastern States, and sheep ranchers in Western States 
also employed H*2 workers. More agricultural employers 
may now turn to the H-2A program because the U.S. labor 
force, IHCA^s new Special Agricultural Worker Program, 
and the amnesty program may not provide enough workers 
to replace the illegal aliens previously employed. 

Several provisions of the H-2A program may directly affect 
farm labor cost£. The adverse effect wage rate will nor* 
mally be higher than prevailing farm v/age rates. For 
example, under the old H-2 program, the 1986 adverse 
effect wage rate for workers in Virginia was 17 percent 
higher than the prevailing wage. Employers of H-2A work- 
ers also must furnish their workers rent-free housing and 
pay for their round-trip transportation to the farm. 

Special Agricultural Worker Program 
Aims at Perishables 

The Special Agricultural Worker Program is designed to 
help certain employers who have traditionally relied on 
illegal aliens to aci^just to a legal work force. It will 
supplement the supply of U.S. seasonal workers for produc- 
ers of perishable agricultural commodities. The program is 
limited to workers performing "seasonal agricultural ser- 
vices," and it ends in fiscal 1993- 

Seasonal agricultural services are defmed as 'Tield work 
related to the planting, cultural practices^ cultivating, 
growings and harvesting of fruits and vegetables of every 
kind and other perishable commodities.../'. 

The Special Agricultural Worker Program will Eiupplement 
the U.S. seasonal work force for perishable commodities in 
two ways. First, the program legalizes certain aliens who 
have worked in the United States performing seasonal 
agricultural services. Second, in case seasonal labor short- 
ages persist, the program allows for "replenishment work- 
ers'' to come into the United States. 

The program recognizes two groups of workers who have 
done seasonal farm work In the United States. The first, 
which is capped at 350.000, includes persons who per- 
formed seasonal agricultural services for at least 90 man- 
days in each of 3 years ending May 1, 1984, 1985, and 
1986. The second group includes all others who qualify for 
group one but exceed the 350*000 limit, and also persons 
who worked at least 90 man-days during the year ending 
May 1, 1986. 

Eligible aliens who apply under this program are first made 
temporary residents, and subsequently permanent resi- 
dents. Group one workers must wait a year for permanent 
resident sutus and group tv^t> workers 2 years. Aliens may 
apply for legalization under the Special Agricultural Work- 
er Program from June 1, 1987, to November 30, 1988* 

Although there is no requirement that these workers con- 
tinue to work in agriculture after they become legal resi- 
dents, it is assumed that many of them will do so. How- 
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ever, if there is a shortage of seasonal farm workers during 
fiscal 1989, the shortage will trigger a second phase of this 
program* providing for the admission of replenishment 
workers starting in fiscal 1990- 

Replenishment workers will be required to w*ork in seasonal 
agricultural services for at least 90 man-days per year in 
each of the first 3 years of residence in order to keep from 
being deported. If they do this, the> will become permanent 
residents. However, they must work 90 man-days in sea- 
sonal agricultural serWces for 2 additional years to qualify 
for U*S. citizenship. All special agricultural workers are 
eligible to apply for employment in the nonfarm sector. 

Farmers Concerned About Immigration Reforms 

The majority of farmers in the United States are not 
directly concerned about hired farm labor. But* the more 
than 800,000 farmers who do employ workers have an 
interest in labor issues in general and in the new immigra- 
tion law in particular. 

Farm employers spent about $11 billion for hired labor in 
1985. Farms with hired workers accounted for 84 percent 
of toul crop and livestock sales. For vegetable and melon 
farms, fruit and tree nut farms, and nurseries and green- 
houses, operations with hired workers constituted 96 to 99 
percent of total sales. 

On average* about 1.1 million hired workers were employed 
on U.S. farms in 1986. The number of persons who did 
hired farm work— 2.5 million— was greater than the average 
employment because of job turnover and the fact that 
different workers may be employed at different times in 
different production regions. 
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Less than 10 percent of the hired farmworkers in 1985 were 
migrants. Information is not available to estimate the 
number of illegal alien farmworkers^ but given overall 
employment in agriculture, the number must comprise a 
relatively small portion of the illegal alien population in the 
United States. 

Decline in Family Labor 

Has Made Hired Labor More Critical 

During the last three to four decades, both family employ- 
ment and hired employment on farms have declined. But^ 
farm family employment has fallen faster, so the proportion 
of hired employment has increased from about 23 percent 
in 1950 to 35 percent in 1985. In the early 1970's, when 
farmers ei\joyed favorable prices and incomes, hired em- 
ployment increased slightly in total numbers, as well as in 
share. 

Employment in a|;riculture has decreased over the long 
term because of productivity gains resulting from mecha- 
nization and other improvements in farm technology, and 
because of higher income from off-farm employment. 
Farms have become fewer and larger. The decline in farm 
numbers reduced the number of family workers, while farm 
enlargement increased the number of hired workers on 
these bigger farms. 

The mechanization of many farm operations progressed 
rapidly in the I950's and 1960 s^ causing large declines in 
farm employment Since then, the advances have slowed 
considerably. The mechanization of fruit and vegetable 
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harvesting is far from completed, and large quantities of 
seasonal labor are still required in their production. Sev- 
eral commodities, including citrus, fresh-market apples, 
lettuce, broccoli, and cauliflower, are harvested mainly by 
hand. 

Labor Expenses Vary Greatly By Type of Farm 

Differences in labor requirements among^ com.modities are 
suggested by expenditures for hired labor. In 1985, vegeta- 
ble and melon farms, fruit and tree nut farms, and nurser- 
ies and greenhouses combined comprised only about 8 per- 
cent of farms with labor expenses. But, they accounted for 
35 percent of all farm labor expenses. All additional Crop 
farms— including cash grain, tobacco, and cotton— reported 
only 27 percent of labor expenses, and livestock farms 
accounted for only 38 percent. 

Average spending for labor on farms with hired workers 
varied p-eaUy by type of farm in 1985. The labor expen- 
ditures per vegetable and melon farm were S54i629; per 
fruit and tree nut farm, S4L360; and per nursery and 
greenhouse farm, $72,154. In contrast, labor expenses per 
operation averaged $8,900 on all additional crop farms and 
$9,200 on livestock farms. 

Besides affecting some types of farms more than others, the 
immigration reforms are also likely to affect agriculture in 
some States more than others. Farms in 10 States, led by 
California, Fioridai and Texas, account for about 56 per- 
cent of total U.S. expenses for farm labor. 

Impact Uncertain 

The new law's impact on labor availability, labor costSt and 
farm production wjll ultimately depend on the decisions of 
farmworkers and farmers. Alien farmworkers who are 
eligible for legalization under the msyor amnesty program 
or the Special Agricultural Worker Program must decide 
whether to apply for legalisation, and those who become 
legal residents must decide whether to seek farm or non- 
farm work. 

In the event that too few newly legalized aliens decide to 
seek farm employment to meet labor needs, farm employers 
must decide whether to recruit additional U,S, workers, 
apply for workers under the H«2A program, attempt to 
mechanize, or reduce production of the more labor-intensive 
commodities. [Robert Coitrane (202) 7$6-1932] 
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Some International Experiences witti 
Mandatory Supply Controls 



The idea of mandatory supply controls-- agricultural poli* 
cies which admin istraUvely determine the amount farmers 
Can produce and sell— is not new. The United States has 
used quota controls in the past for wheat, rice, sugar, 
cotton, tobacco, and peanuu. Marketing quotas and/or 
acreage allotment are currently in use for tobacco and 
edible peaJluts. Other countries use controls too; examples 
include the dairy and poultry indufitries in Australia, 
Canada, and Israel, plus the EC dairy sector. 

Congress is now debating a mandatory supply controls 
policy for major crops and dairy in the United Sutes. 
Some of the long-term impacts of controls on issues such as 
farm income and food prices can be appraised by studying 
the experiences of other sectors and countries. 

The first known attempt to regulate agricultural production 
by using quoUs was in Virginia in 1621. Each grower was 
restricted to 1,000 tobacco planU of 9 leaves each. At that 
time, Virginia tobacco farmers were concerned about losing 
their share of the British tobacco market to "foreign" 
competition from the Caribbean Islands and Maryland, 
which refused to restrict production. 

Mandator; controls on cotton and tobacco production were 
introduced in 1934. The 1938 Agricultural Adjustment Act 
expanded controls to other crops. The act required the 
Secretary of Agriculture to proclaim a marketing quota if 
anticipated supplies of a commodity exceeded a "normal" 
supply. Two-thirds of the voting growers had to approve 
the marketing quota in a special referendum. IT the quota 
was approved, a grower could not sell more than a specified 
amount of the commodity or plant more than a specified 
acreage without incurring a high tax. If voters failed to 



approve a marketing quota, price support loans on that 
commodity were not available for that marketing year. Or, 
if availablet they were at a lower rai«. 

Marketing quotas for cotton were in eHbct from 1938 to 
1943. Rice and tobacco quotas were proclaimed in 1939 
and 1940, but were later rt^fected by producers. However, 
in subsequent years tobacco producers, confronted by record 
production and a collapse of prices, became staunch sup* 
porters of marketing quotas. Marketing quotas for wheat 
were approved by over SO percent of voting growers in 194 1 
and 1942. 

By 1941, marketing quotas were in effect for tobacco, 
sugar, upland cotton, wheat, and peanuts, but production 
restrictions were suspended during and immediately after 
World War XL Mandatory tobacco and edible peanut pro- 
grams were reinstated after the war and have continued 
with modifications since then. In the t950's. quotas were 
periodically in effect for wheat, cotton, and rice. 

The Kennedy Administration proposed a broad system of 
mandatory controls in 1962, but only the wheat proposal 
became law. Even the wheat controls were shortlived— they 
were defeated in 1963. After that, programs favored volun- 
tary rather than mandatory com^pliance. 

Among foreign countries, well documented studies of man- 
datory controls exist for only a few cases, such as the egg 
and dairy industries in Australia, Canada, and Israel. 

With the exception of tobacco in the United States and 
dairy in the European Community, controlled commodities 
are produced for the domestic market in each country and 
are not important export products. In addition, excepting 
U.S* tobacco, supply controls have been accompanied by 
strict import restrictions that have isolated the domestic 
market from foreign competition. Also, small reductions in 
the quantities produced have resulted in large increases in 
price. For example, in Austraha and Canada, a 1-percent 
decline in the supplies of fluid milk and eggs can result in 
retail price Increases of 5 to 10 percent. 

Under ControU^ Pricen 

Are More Stable But Higher 

Mandatory supply control policies have been justified for 
various reasons, including food security, price stability, 
increased farm income, health standards, rural develop- 
ment, and settlement of the land. In the long run» the 
policies tend to shift all or most of the cost of supporting 
farm mcome from the Government to consumers: consum- 
ers have more stable but higher prices under mandatory 
supply controU. 

The controls' effecU on prices can be illustrated by compar- 
ing U.S. egg and milk price trends with prices in countries 
that have mandator; supply control programs. SuHicient 
competition exists in the U.S. egg and dairy sectors (even 
with dairy price supp3rts) that Over lime, real prices de- 
cline when supplies increase relative to demand. Since 
Canadian and Austrahan quotas were tightened or imposed 
in the middle 1970*s, the gaps between U.S., Canadian, and 
Australian prices have clearly increased. 
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Prices Higher in Countries With Mandatory Supply Controls 
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Over the last 20 yeara, U.S. real retail prices of eggs have 
declined by about 50 percent and milk prices by 30 per- 
cent. In contrast^ real retail prices of eggs and milk in 
Australia and mitk in Canada have remained almost con- 
stant or have declined only slightly. The Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics in Australia estimates that Australian 
consumers paid 40 percent more for eggs in 1983 than they 
would have without supply controls. Similarly, real retail 
milk prices in Canada are about 30 percent higher tha« 
those in the United States. 

Mandatory supply controls stabilize prices because they 
reduce year-to-year variations in output. For example, real 
retail egg prices in Australia now vary only about two- 
thirds as much as before quotas were tightened. Egg 
production levels vary only about half as much as before 
the middle 1970's. 

An individual producer's income under mandatory supply 
controls is affected by higher real farm prices, the level of 
production, the number of producers, and the quotas them- 
selves, which become capital assets. 

Just as with retail prices, real farm prices under controls 
have either increased or remained constant. Meanwhile, in 
the relatively competitive U.S. agricultural economy, real 
farm prices have generally declined. 

To illustrate, alter the tightening of mandatory supply 
controls in Ontario, real fluid milk prices there rose and 
then stabilized above levels of the 1960's, In contrast, U.S. 
real farm milk prices increased in the early 1970's, but 
then declined very significantly, especially after 1979. 
Thus, the real prices received by farmers for fluid milk 
under quotas in Ontario are much higher than those re- 
cfiived by U.S. dairy farmers, even though U.S. prices are 
supported by Government purchases of dairy products. 



Egg and dairy output in Australia and Canada have been 
only marginally affected by mandatory supply controls. 
Because of implementation problems, the EC's effort begin- 
ning in 1984 to cut dairy production has so far failed. 
Actual EC dairy production increased slightly in 1985 and. 
1986, despite the quotas put into effect in 1984. 

Controls Have Not Stopped 
Decline in Farm Numbers 

Mandatory supply control programs in Australia and 
Canada have not halted the decline in the number of 
farms. Since quota imposition in the mid'1970's, the num- 
ber of Australian egg producers has dropped about 70 
percent, from around 6,000 to less than 1,800 currently. 
Similarly, over the last 20 years the number of Canadian 
dairy farms has declined by about 80 percent, from ai^und 
175,000 in 1967 to 40,000 in 1986. By comparison, the 
number of U.S. dairy farms has declined about 60 percent. 

One partial explanation is that in cases where production 
quotas can be bought and sold, as in Australia and 
Canada^ quota holders may have a greater incentive to 
leave the industry because they can sell their quotas. At 
the same time, the cost of buying the quotas is likely to 
slow the entry of nevr farmers into the industry. For 
example, in Ontario, most of the dairy quota rights traded 
have been purchased by existing dairy operations rather 
than by new ones. 

Once production controls are established, the quotas them- 
selves become capital assets. For example, in 1986 the 
average price of Group I {fluid milk) quota in Ontario was 
Can$131.00: this gives the buyer the right to sell 1 pound 
per day indefmitely or until the quota is sold. Ai^justed for 
inflation, the value of the quota has increased fivefold since 
1968. Elimination of quotas in the US, tobacco industry 
would cost Owners an estimated $400 million per year in 
lost quota rents. 
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The value of the quotas means that the farmers who are 
producing when quotas go into effect gB^n wealth. But, new 
or expanding producers roust pay the fiiU cost of the quotas 
if they decide to move into or expand production. For 
example, the Ontario Milk Marketing Board has estiinated 
that the cost of a milk quota for a 40-head dairy operation 
in Ontario is around Can$180,000. For a new dairy opera- 
tion, this represents about 30 percent of the total initial 
investments 



With Supply Controls, Canadian Dairy Farm Numbers Are, 
Shrinking Foster Than U.S. . . . 
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... But Cash Receipts Per Form Are Better 
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Producers^ Income Raised 

Mandatory supply controls have substantially raised gross 
farm income for commodities that are not exported. For 
example, since 1960, real cash receipts from dairying in 
Canada ha\-e increased more than 50 percent. In the 
United States, real dairy cash receipts peaked In 1979 at 
20 percent above the 1960 level, but then declined sharply. 
Thus, Canadian receipts in 1986 were 50 percent higher 
than in 1960, while U.S. dairy farms have real cash 
receipts siinUar to those in 1960. 

The benefits of quotas to dairy producers in Canada were 
estimated at around CanSl.O billion in 1980. While current 
estimates are not available, the real price of a quota in 
Ontario has increased more than 300 percent since then^ 
For farmers who remain in business, the Improvement in 
income has been even greater, because the number of 
producers is continuously declining. For example, during 
1967-86, the average real cash receipU per dairy farm in 
Canada increased 400 percent, while receipts in the United 
States increased only 150 percent. 

Effects Hurt Low-Income ConBumers^ 
Help Large Farmers 

The higher prices due to production and marketing controls 
affect low-income consumers the most, since they spend a 
larger proportion of their disposable income on food than 
high-income families do. This is especially sigiufic ant for 
basic food commodities such as eggs and milk. The portion 
of income spent on eggs by the lowest income family group 
in Australia is six times greater than the portion spent by 
the highest income group. 

Furthermore, the income transferred away from consumers 
is distributed disproportionately among producers, with 
more going to the big operators. This transfer is not subject 
to any payment limite. For example, during the 19fll-82 
season, the largest 4 percent of the egg producers in Aus- 
tralia received 37 percent of the income transferred, or 
Aus$26.43 million. The average transfer per producer in 
that 4-percent gwiup amounted to close to Aus$300,000 per 
year. Thus, mandatory supply controls create an increased 
burden on low-income consumers and an increased benefit 
for large producers. 

Controls Do I^ot Eliminate Government Spending 

Even though mandatory supply control programs transfer 
most of the cost of supporting farm incomes directly to 
consumers, there still remain Government cosU for storage, 
surplus removal, program enforcement, and direct sub- 
sidies. The Canadian Government has spent around 
Can$250 million annually on dairy price supports since 
1980. 

Even higher government costs are evident when export 
subsidies are coupled with mandatory supply controls to 
prevent higher domestic prices from leading to a loss of 
exports. Despite iu attempt to cut the cost of the dairy 
program by imposing quotas in 1984, the EC is still spend- 
ing around $6 billion per year on the program^ 40 percent of 
that directly related to exports. 
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Under mandatory control programs, enforcement slip-ups 
and unanticipated production increases have in some cases 
led to surpluses that have had to be exported at large 
losses. In the EC^ despite attempts to cut dairy production, 
dairy supplies still increased in 1985 and 1986. Therefore^ 
export subsidies did not decline. 

These EC subsidies are about 11 percent of the value of 
production. The subsidixed exports also helped drive down 
world prices of dairy products, benefiting importers. Now, 
the EC must choose between two costly options: managing 
surpluses and subsidising exports, or forcing a further 
reduction in the EC dairy herd. 

Quotas Are Not EaBy To Enforce 

A successful mandatory supply control program requires 
strict guards over the quantity that reaches the market. 
Other countriefi have had mixed success in enforcing quota 
restrictions, depending on four me^r factors: (1) the num- 
ber of producers^ (2) the regional distribution of production, 
(3) whether the product is raw or processed, and (4) the 
enforcement tools used- 

A mandatory supply control structure is in essence a legal 
grant of market power to a limited group of producers. But 
this limited group can still be large and hard to monitor. 
Even in a small country such as Israel, there are more than 
3,000 egg producers. 

Australia's egg producers are fewer in number— 1>800— but 
they are spread over a large geographical area, also mak* 
ing enforcement of controls difFiculi. If production is con- 
centrated in a relatively small region, as are the US. 
tobacco and peanut industries, enforcement is easier. 

Enforcement problems are greater for commodities that do 
not require significant processing. In both Australia and 
Israel, enforcement of production controls on eggs has had 
limited effectiveness because many egg farmers are in- 
volved in undetected direct trade. It is estimated that the 
illicit egg markets in those countries account for about 20 
percent of total production. 

In contrast, consumers are not likely to enfTage in direct 
trade for products requiring substantial processing, because 
the number of processors is normally small and they can be 
easily monitored- Enforcement does not seem to be a prob- 
lem with fluid milk industries in Canada, Australia, and 
Israel. 

Experience indicates that the more economic sanctions are 
used, the more eHective the enforcement is. These sanc- 
tions take the form of levies on excess production, forced 
livestock sales, denying producers subsidies, recision of 



Price of Milk Quotas Traded In Ontario Is Rising 
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quotas* and curtailment of technical and marketing ser- 
vices. In Israel the Government uses a carrot rather than 
a stick, giving a direct 25-percent subsidy to induce egg 
producers to sell through oiTicial traders. 

One example of a successful enforcement system is the 
Canadian egg industry, which deals with a raw product but 
apparently has very little illicit production* The system 
includes stiff fines for overproduction, as well as periodic 
Federal and proYlocial counting of the hens held by the 
farmers. For example, in Ontario there is one provincial 
inspector per 125 e^g producers. The total cost of admin- 
istering the egg program to the federal Government is 
between Can$4,000 and $5,000 per producer per year. In 
addition, the Ontario government spends $600 to $700 per 
producer per year for inspections. 

Mandatory ControU Are Difficult to Abolish 

In countries where quotas are traded, they have become an 
integral part of producers' wealth. Thus, as demonstrated 
by the Australian egg industry, once mandatory supply 
control policies are adopted, the task of abolishing the 
quota structure is extremely difficult. This is because such 
step would reduce existing farmers' wealth and anticipated 
income. In many cases, quotas have apparently become a 
permanent part of agricultural sector. [Dan Dt^oskin (202) 
786-1403. Other contributors; Steve Blank, Sally Byrne, 
Richard Fallert^ Carol Goodloe^ Mike Kurtzig^ Tom Lederer, 
Mary Anne Mormile, Jane Porter, Jerry SharpleSt and Dan 
Sumner J 
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statistical indicators 



Summary Data 



Table V— Key statistical indicators of the fcxxJ and fiber sector 
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Table 2.--U,S, gross national product and related data 
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11,37 




9,03 




9.67 




8.68 


B.49 


8,36 




8,38 


1,750 


1,743 


1, 


,806 


1 


,933 


1 


.637 


1.813 


1,804 


1 


»851 


10.4 


11.0 




11.9 




10 a 




10.5 


13,6 


8.3 




9.8 


1.34 


1.37 




1,37 




1.37 




1.35 


1.31 


1,36 




-- 


107,8 


114.5 




117.8 




117.1 




131.1 


136.9 


117.5 P 




122.3 


68,9 


71,6 




71.6 




73 




74,0 


74,8 


74.6 P 




75.6 


22,5 


33.5 




24,5 




34.3 




34.9 


35.1 


24.9 P 




25.0 


10,4 


10,9 




11.7 




11.3 




13,1 


13.5 


12.6 P 




12.8 


9,4 


5,8 




6.2 




6,0 




6.4 


6,5 


6.3 P 




6 3 


lar lleted 


. 3/ PrU 


rete 


H including 


farfli. 


P - 


prellml 


n«ry. « - 


revlaad. 
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Table 3.— Foreign economic growth, inflation, and export earnings 



Ri«1 CMP 

CPl 

Export ■Arnl'^9 
Devtioped !••• U.S. 

Bs«1 GNP 

CPl 

Export ■arnt^> 
C«f^trs11y pt«rtnfld 

Rs«1 OIP 

Export larnlngA 
Latin AsarlcA 

Ri«1 GNP 

CPl 

Export earn I Figs 
limca ■ Middit East 

RhI gnp 

CPl 

Export •arntiTfls 

Rssi GNP 

CPl 

Export ••rninga 

Inforrutlon Contact: 

Farm Prices 



Average 
1970-74 



5.5 

10.3 
37.5 

4,1 
1,4 

33.9 

5.< 

IB. 4 

7;^ 

33.5 
3B. I 

e.» 

B.7 

49. & 



Aver a 0a 
1975*79 



1980 



l9St 



1983 



1983 



1984 



3.7 
14.0 
t4.€ 

3.1 
9.4 

14.9 

3.5 
16.1 

5.1 
53.7 
12. H 

6.4 
1(.4 
43.3 



Ttnothy a«xt«r 



6,0 6.8 

13.0 8.4 

30.1 19.4 
(aOa) 78G-U88. 



3.6 
16.7 

33.6 

3.3 
16.9 
17,0 



5.3 
€1.3 
30.1 

t.3 
33.1 

38.5 

E.3 
16.4 

37.3 



Annual percint Ch^ngt 



1.6 
15,8 

-3.3 

1.3 
9.G 

-3.3 

3, I 

3.4 

0.7 

€4.9 
4.8 

Q.O 
19.7 
-7.0 

€.6 
14,1 

5.0 



1,7 
14.4 

-e.8 

M 

8.1 

-4.3 

3.7 
6.0 



-0, 
73. 
-9 

1 
13 

-ia 



3.6 

7.3 

-0.€ 



3.0 
IB. 7 
-3.6 

1.9 

6.1 

-0.5 

3.4 

8.3 

-2.7 
136.3 

-0.8 

0.1 
19.0 

-17.3 

G.B 
7.7 
3.B 



3.3 
31.3 

5.4 

3.9 
5, I 
€ 1 

3.7 
1.5 

3.3 
174.3 

7.1 

0.3 

5.8 
-1.1 

5.6 
8.5 

13. S 



1985 



3.9 

31.0 

1.6 

3 1 
4.6 

4.9 

3.0 
-S. I 

3.6 
179.6 

-5.3 

0.6 
4.7 

-a, a 

3.3 

4.9 

-3.4 



19a€ ast. 



2.6 
113 



3.5 
3. a 
19.4 

3.4 



3.1 
86.3 



-1.0 
B.3 



4.1 
4,9 



Table 4,— Indexes of prices received and paid by farmers, U.S, average 

Annual 



1916 
19^4 1989 1986 P for Oct Uov 

1977-100 



D«c 



1987 
fBO R 



Mar P 



Pricaa racalvad 
All fara products 
All cropa 
FOOtf grains 
Faad gralna 8 h«y 

Faad gralnt 
Cotton 
Tooacco 

on-baarlng cropa 
Fruit* all 

Fraan iiarkit 1/ 
Coaparcial vagataPlaa 

fraah sarkat 
PQtatoaa 8 ^y baana 
Livaatock 8 producta 
H««t aniaala 
Dairy producta 
Poultry 8 agg* 
Pricaa paid 
CoMMdltlaa 8 asrvlcaa, 

Intarait* taxaa« 8 yaQa rata* 
Production Itana 
Faad 

Faadar 1 Ivaatock 
Saad 

Fart 1 1 1 Jar 

Agricultural ChMlcala 
Fuaia 8 anarOy 
Fara 8 aotor auppHaa 
autoa 8 triiCka 

7ractori 8 aair-propal lad nachlnary 
Othar aachinary 
Building A raocing 
Fara a«rvica« 8 caah rant 
Intaraat ppyaPTa par acra on farn raal astata dabt 
Taxaa payabla p«r acra on ram raaT astata 
yift* rataa (tttaonaUy adjuatad) 
Production tt«Ki« 1nt*raat, taxaa, 8 waga rataa 

Ratio* pricaa racatvad to pricaa pptd 2/ 

Pricaa racalvad ( 1BIO-14-100) 

pricaa paid, ate* (Parity Indax) (I9l0-I4*l00) 

Parity ratio (lilO-l4*lOO) 1/ 

1/ Fraah aariat ror noncitruai rr«ah «arkat and Procaaafng for citrus. 3/ Ratio of Indai of pricaa r«ca1v#d for all farn producta to 
indtx or prtcaa paid for COMMdItlai ftnd aarvicaa, intaraat, taxa>, and wags rates. Ratio derived ualrg tne noat racant Pricea patd 
indtK, Pricaa paid data will Pa fM^TUr^o in Jaruary^ AprM« July, and Octooer . P • praiialnarv. R - ravlaad. 

Inrmatlon contact: National aaricultural Statlatica Sarvica (303) 447*S446, 



143 


121 


133 


173 


121 


124 


121 


131 


123 


133 


138 


170 


t06 


111 


97 


103 


99 


99 


99 


101 


M4 


133 


109 


135 


92 


97 


99 


100 


103 


102 


14S 


122 


08 


112 


76 


79 


BO 


7B 


7B 


7B 


141 


123 


9€ 


111 


73 


76 


77 
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74 


74 


108 


93 


B1 


96 


78 


89 


90 
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85 


1S3 


154 


138 


143 


130 


131 


1J1 
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109 


84 


77 


79 


72 


76 
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73 


73 


73 
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192 


170 
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179 


171 
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176 


154 
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177 


166 
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146 
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149 
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142 


113 
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136 
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77 


78 


77 


76 


77 


77 
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5B£ 


561 


SS7 


555 


568 


B51 


553 


558 


557 
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— 


1,089 


-- 


— 
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— 


— 


5a 


53 


5t 


— 


51 


— 


— 


50 
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Table 5.— Prices received by farmers, U.S. average 







Annual* 






I98e 






1«87 






I9fl4 


1985 


1986 P 


Mar 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb ff 


Mar P 


Crops 






















All wh«it (t/bo) 


3.46 


3.20 


2.71 


3.28 


2.30 


2.43 


2.49 


2.53 


2.58 


2. 57 


Ric«. roug^t (t/cwt> 


S.32 


7.8S 


5.04 


7.E0 


3.90 


3.93 


3.76 


3.61 


3.80 


3.71 


Corn (*/bo) 


3. OS 


2.49 


1.96 


2.29 


1.40 


1.47 


1,50 


1.47 


1.42 


1.41 


Sorghu* (t/cwt) 


4.60 


3.97 


3.11 


3.67 


2. 35 


2.38 


2.41 


2.37 


2.36 


2.49 


Alt hay. b«1«d (t/ton> 


75.40 


69,90 


61.90 


67.10 


57.40 


56.50 


57.20 


55.40 


58.10 


57.90 


SoytMini (*/bu) 


7.02 


5.42 


5.00 


5.23 


4. 55 


4.64 


4.67 


4.69 


4.69 


4.69 


Cotton, Uplind (ctl/lb) 


65.6 


56. 1 


54.7 


58. 1 


47.1 


52.9 


54,7 


51.0 


47.7 


51.3 


Potato*! <t/cwt> 


5.69 


3.92 


4.94 


3.50 


4.27 


4.64 


4.73 


4.82 


4.91 


5.23 


Littuci ft/cwt) 1/ 


11.00 


10.90 


11.20 


9.92 


8.31 


12.00 


tl.OO 


14.80 


9.05 


13.60 


ToiMtoai U/cwt) 


25.60 


24. 10 


35.40 


35.10 


30.00 


36.30 


19,00 


28.30 


25.80 


30.20 


Onion! tt/cwt) 


11.70 


9.75 


9.80 


7.25 


10.40 


12.70 


12.00 


16.90 


16.70 


17.90 


Dry adIOli ba«ni (t/cwt> 


18.70 


17.60 


18.80 


17.00 


20.60 


20.00 


22.70 


22.00 


20.30 


19.20 


Applii for frash usa <cti/lbt 


15. S 


17.3 


HA 


17.2 


20.1 


18.5 


17.9 


17.9 


19. S 


19.6 


P«iri for /raih uii (t/ton) 


300.00 


349.00 


396.00 


389.00 


419.00 


396.00 


390.00 


37E.O0 


407.00 


403.00 


Dranoas. «11 usai (t/box) 2/ 


5.95 


7.41 


4.18 


3.85 


4.47 


6.58 


4,59 


4.24 


4.75 


4.79 


Gr*pafruit, Hi uSil U/bOx) 2/ 


2.68 


4.01 


4.21 


3.94 


6.29 


4.19 


4.54 


4.50 


4.55 


4.76 


Liviitock 






















Bea/ cattia (t/cwt) 


57.60 


54.00 


52.80 


52,40 


54.40 


54.60 


53.20 


56.40 


58.80 


59.20 


Calwaa (t/cwt> 


60.20 


62.40 


60.90 


61.90 


62.70 


62.20 


fi2.20 


66.40 


70.60 


71.90 


Hogi (t/cwt> 


47. EO 


43.90 


50.10 


40.40 


53.10 


52.80 


50.60 


47,20 


48.30 


46.70 


Liat>i U/cwt> 


60.30 


68. 10 


69.10 


64.90 


62.50 


69.30 


73.20 


76.60 


76.00 


B(.20 


All atU, lold to pi«ntfl (t/cwt) 


13.50 


12.70 


12.50 


12.20 


13. 10 


13.40 


13.40 


13.30 


12.90 


12.60 


Milk, m^nuf. grade (t/cwt> 


12.49 


11.72 


It. 50 


11.30 


12.10 


t2.30 


12.30 


12.00 


11.60 


11.50 


Broners (cti/1b> 


33.2 


30.2 


34.7 


30.2 


40,7 


34.9 


30.6 


31. 1 


30. 1 


29.1 


E^gs (cti/<lor> 3/ 


70.3 


57.4 


60.3 


68.3 


58.1 


66.3 


65.2 


59.3 


58 3 


54.4 


Turkeys (cti/lb) 


46,6 


47.2 


44.2 


36.9 


52,6 


51.5 


41 .5 


34.9 


35.3 


37.6 


Uool (cta/lb) 4/ 


79.5 


63.3 


6t.O 


61.9 


68.2 


62.3 


62.0 


57.0 


59.6 


71.0 



1/ Qua to progren •odlflcat toni. 1983 data not coAparebte wtth 1984 and 1985. 2/ Equivalent on-tree returns. 3/ Average 
of elt agga sold by produceri including hatcning vggs end eggs sold at retaU. 4/ Average local aarket price, excluding 
Incentive payaente. 'Ce1<ndar year everegei, e^capt for potetoes. dry edible b*ans, apples, oranges, and grapefruit, which 
ere crop yeara. P ■ prelldlnary. R ■ revised. MA ■ not evellabie. 

Infornation contact; National Agricultural Statistics Service (202> 447-5446. 



Producer and Consumer Prices 



TaWe 6.— Consumer Price 


> Index for all uft 

Annual 

19B6 


)3n consumers, U.S. average {not seasonally adjusted 

19B6 


1) 










1987 


1/ 




Feb 


duly 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Hdv 


Dec 


Jan 


Fob 














1967 


-100 










ConauHMr Price Irxtax^ ell 


ItaMS 


32a. 4 


327.5 


328.0 


328,6 


330.2 


330.5 


330.8 


331.1 


333.1 


334.4 


ConaufMr price Index, lesa 


/ood 


32B.6 


32B.5 


328.0 


328.1 


330.0 


330.2 


330.4 


330.6 


332.2 


333.6 


All /oDd 




319.7 


315.3 


320.1 


322.7 


323.2 


323.7 


324. E 


325.2 


328.9 


330.1 


Food away froiv Nmm 




360.1 


354.2 


360. B 


361.8 


363.3 


364.0 


365.8 


367.1 


368.6 


369.6 


Food at home 




305.3 


301.5 


305.5 


308 9 


309.0 


309.3 


309.9 


310.2 


315.2 


316 6 


Maata 2/ 




273.9 


26B.4 


272.9 


279.8 


283 6 


283.9 


285. 4 


286.3 


288.6 


285.3 


Bee/ % va<1 




271.4 


272.3 


267.6 


"270.9 


272.4 


273. i 


277.6 


279.5 


282.9 


280.7 


Pork 




273. B 


257.0 


27B.O 


292.6 


300,1 


298.0 


295.6 


294.2 


294.0 


289 8 


Poultry 




232.7 


21B.5 


240.3 


255.0 


249.5 


247,8 


245.2 


741.9 


238.4 


237.0 


Fish 




443.2 


430.6 


447.3 


446.3 


447 2 


451.6 


449.7 


457.6 


478.0 


479 9 


Egg* 




186.3 


186 7 


175.2 


192 9 


186 


186.2 


195.8 


198.6 


193 2 


187.4 


Dairy products 3/ 




25B.4 


257.3 


25S.4 


25B.3 


258.5 


260.0 


261.2 


262.2 


263.3 


264.7 


Fete * olle 4/ 




287. « 


291.4 


287.3 


287.8 


285.6 


284.6 


285.4 


286.0 


293.2 


290.3 


Fresti fruit 




369.3 


353.3 


382. 2 


391.5 


384.1 


37S.1 


360.6 


355.8 


389.1 


406.7 


Procsstad fruit 5/ 




163.3 


165.7 


161. B 


162.3 


161.9 


162.0 


162.0 


163.1 


165,7 


166.3 


Freih vagfltaDles 




330.3 


311.1 


335.0 


321.9 


32t.O 


328.0 


338 9 


342.5 


356.3 


377.7 


potetoaa 




307.3 


262.8 


356.0 


357.9 


335.4 


323.4 


325.7 


332.0 


340.1 


357.0 


Processed vegetables 5/ 




147.4 


147.6 


148.4 


148.5 


W6.« 


146.2 


HE. 5 


147.4 


150.2 


148.5 


Ceraale % bekery producta 


3/ 


325. S 


322.5 


326.3 


328.2 


128.5 


328.4 


328.5 


329.5 


331.5 


332.7 


Su^r % a-aats 




411.1 


408.6 


412.4 


413.1 


413.7 


413.4 


412.4 


4lt.< 


415.8 


415.8 


Beverages* nonalcoholic 




47».2 


4ft5.3 


478.3 


476.9 


475.7 


477.5 


476.9 


470.2 


482.6 


481.9 


Apparel coM«odittes less /ootweer 


tU.B 


1B5.2 


183.3 


188.1 


194.0 


194.6 


194.4 


191.7 


187.7 


1B9.0 


FootMer 




2f1.2 


207.9 


209.1 


209.6 


212.0 


215.1 


215. 1 


214.0 


209.9 


211.0 


Tobacco products 




351.0 


344.7 


354.3 


356.2 


356.8 


357. a 


357.3 


357.6 


364.9 


368.3 


Bsvareg«a. alcohol tc 




239.7 


238. 3 


240.4 


240.1 


240.4 


240.6 


240.5 


240.8 


242.5 


243.2 



1/ fteglnning January 1997 the CPIs trt celculetsd using 1982-84 sxpandfturs patterns and uP<teted population wsights. 
old terles wtire beied on 1972-73 e>cPand4ture pstterne. 2/ Beef. veat. la«b. pork, end proceised nsat. 3/ Includes 
butter. 4/ Excludes butter. 5/ Oecenc^er 1977-100. 

Inforaatlon contecti Ralph Periett (202) 796-1870. 
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Table 7.-ProducGf price indexes, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 





ArtouAl 








1986 






1997 


tM4 


1989 


1986 P 


F«b 


S«pt 
1967- 


Oct R 
100 


Mow 


'Die 


J«n 


F«b 


391. 1 


383.7 


389.6 


391.9 


287.3 


290.7 


390.7 


289.9 


291.7 


292.3 


173. 3 


371.3 


378.0 


272.0 


282.9 


383.6 


191.0 


283.9 


380.0 


2T9.6 


293.0 


396.1 


363.1 


291.6 


373,9 


301.9 


371.0 


271.1 


255. 1 


260.0 


2TI.3 


349.1 


341.1 


203.7 


343.6 


349.6 


363.9 


25t.9 


226.9 


219.3 


3li.i 


363.9 


377.4 


369.3 


377.9 


383.3 


397.3 


394.9 


383.6 


394.9 


3t3.4 


333.1 


319, 1 


3t3.4 


311.8 


310.9 


314.9 


320.9 


333.1 


331.6 


391.0 


H3.3 


314.8 


319.7 


310.8 


319.6 


330.0 


325.1 


333.4 


333.3 


219. 1 


305.8 


304.0 


169.6 


203.4 


304.3 


314.1 


306.1 


174.9 


167.1 


293.1 


346.9 


249.1 


243.6 


348.2 


343.5 


349.3 


346.9 


346.4 


347.1 


391.0 


398.4 


298.9 


399.0 


298.4 


397.8 


397.8 


398.4 


300.3 


300,4 


397. T 


304.1 


112.6 


367.9 


330.8 


353.3 


374. 1 


350.5 


367.3 


399,5 


310.1 


171.0 


177. S 


176.0 


181.1 


173.5 


197.4 


194.0 


176.9 


179 6 


399.1 


3t3.7 


331.3 


319.9 


323. t 


332.6 


333.5 


321.1 


323.3 


330.7 


336.1 


337.8 


339.2 


333,1 


351.9 


246.7 


344.0 


243.6 


238.2 


337.0 


337.1 


331.3 


216.0 


212.6 


219.8 


231.3 


333.9 


219. S 


317.1 


233.7 


336.5 


333.8 


350.9 


231.3 


29t.5 


373.1 


359.4 


263,4 


350.4 


238.3 


306.0 


197.3 


307.8 


188.5 


223.0 


233.7 


313.3 


2DC.5 


194.6 


189.5 


476.0 


484.3 


530.4 


537.9 


537.5 


536.3 


544.1 


569,4 


604.7 


632.9 


391.7 


349.4 


348. S 


346.3 


250.3 


253.0 


353.5 


254.4 


353.9 


353.8 


394.3 


396.3 


387.9 


287.0 


788.4 


387.0 


389.4 


293.0 


393.9 


294.4 


311.6 


390.6 


242.4 


254.0 


231.6 


238.8 


341.3 


236.3 


339.8 


340.6 


394.1 


297.3 


383.4 


291.8 


277.4 


281.0 


281. 1 


279.9 


2B4.5 


2B6.0 


309. S 


313.0 


217.8 


316.7 


218.1 


319.0 


318.0 


318.3 


317.5 


318.4 


340.3 


343.6 


349.7 


34B.9 


348.9 


351.3 


351.0 


391.6 


351. B 


354 4 


301.3 


304.1 


306.5 


205.6 


206.8 


307.1 


307.4 


206.7 


207.5 


307.4 


351.7 


356.7 


2ei.8 


360.4 


263.1 


3G3.4 


263.5 


363. B 


364.6 


363.8 


398,4 


438. t 


460.4 


451.5 


469.2 


469.3 


469.3 


469.3 


487.1 


487.5 


330.0 


318.7 


307.6 


313.5 


306. t 


304.8 


304.9 


305.0 


307. 1 


308.9 


371. 1 


358.8 


250.9 


349.3 


354.3 


353.9 


353.2 


353.0 


251.0 


350.6 


115,3 


183.0 


173.4 


182.9 


t63.3 


165.1 


164.4 


164.5 


164.6 


168.8 


173.5 


165.6 


166.4 


165.1 


167.5 


168.4 


ie8.6 


169.1 


169.3 


169. 1 


363.3 


219.6 


135.8 


153.8 


121.6 


119.0 


134.3 


122.8 


137.1 


138.9 


330. S 


306.1 


380.0 


389.0 


3T5.4 


377.2 


378.4 


274,8 


284.0 


388.8 


250.5 


235.0 


330.6 


337.3 


233,9 


335.0 


335.9 


333.8 


237 1 


239,3 


2TS.1 


360.9 


361.2 


334.6 


268.1 


217.6 


377.7 


271.6 


349.7 


247.6 


339.7 


303. B 


167.2 


193.6 


133.6 


134.9 


146.3 


149.7 


140.9 


140.6 


351.8 


339.9 


336.1 


336,1 


353.1 


347:3 


347.1 


344 5 


338.3 


245.3 


340.6 


336.3 


348.8 


197.4 


379.5 


314.0 


350.9 


319.7 


313.3 


199.8 


338.4 


197,8 


179.3 


198,4 


107.9 


150. B 


154.0 


176.7 


193.3 


188.9 


378.3 


364,6 


356.9 


354.7 


358.6 


366.6 


370.4 


371,4 


371.5 


267 4 


353.3 


303.7 


t96,2 


187 1 


187.3 


183.6 


308.9 


196.3 


303.1 


301 5 


374.6 


374.1 


343.0 


355.5 


339.6 


339.1 


330.8 


330.8 


339.1 


330 8 


313.0 


391.3 


393.2 


388.0 


393.3 


396.9 


299.0 


394.4 


399.7 


304.8 


310.3 


308.7 


399.8 


304.4 


297.5 


39B.4 


398,7 


398.1 


300 9 


303.7 


333.6 


333.8 


313.1 


318.9 


308.7 


309.6 


309.8 


309.3 


313,6 


315.7 


369.3 


364.6 


368,4 


363.8 


373.3 


374. 


273,3 


373.1 


370.0 


369.7 


363.4 


350.5 


353.0 


248.3 


354.0 


354.8 


355.3 


354.6 


351.5 


351.9 


355. B 


330.5 


334.7 


331. B 


334.1 


327.4 


223.3 


336, B 


330,3 


33t.2 


365.0 


360.4 


365, 1 


261.4 


369.0 


268.4 


267.9 


26B.4 


267.0 


367.1 


370.5 


379.9 


38t,8 


3B3.3 


380.5 


380.7 


280,4 


380.6 


379,1 


380.1 


301.3 


391.0 


395.7 


233.4 


397.6 


399.1 


239. & 


399.7 


398.0 


397.1 


373.1 


376.6 


394.3 


394.1 


293.1 


393*3 


393.9 


292.8 


389.4 


389.5 



FInUhftcf 0CK>d« 1/ 

Frith fruit 

Frith 8 drlftd vi^itiDlM 

OrfC fruit 

Cinrwd fruit 8 Julci 

Fro»fi fruit 8 Jutci 

Friih VQ. ikcI. potitoit 

Cino«d v9Q. ana Julcti 

Froiin vl^ltlDtlt 

Potito«t 

EOOt 

Bitciry prodUCt8 

«8ltt 

8Mf 8 Vlll 

?Ork 

Prociittd poultry 

Fith 

Dilry productt 

Procitsid fruitt 8 vi^itibUt 

Shortining 8 cooking OUt 
Cof>tuMr flhlthvd goodt litt fooot 

Biviri9»t ilcoholic 

Sort arlnki 

4pcir«1 

FootHtir 

Tobicco Products 
tntirMdIiti utirlili 3/ 
N«tl^t•1■ for rood «anufictur1ng 

Flour 

aiflnad tufllr 3/ 

Cruoi va^iticli Oils 
Cruoe iMtlrllll 4/ 
Foodttuffi 8 f«adatuffi 

Frultl 8 vtgitlO^lt 9/ 

Grilni 

Lwistock 

Poultry. 11v« 

Fibttra, Plant 8 inlMl 

Fluid nlU 

Oiltiidi 

ToDicco, l"*f 

5ug«r, r»w cam 

411 conmodltlit 
Industriil comnodltlii 
AH foodd 6/ 
Firii producti 8 
ProciiHd foods 8 fiidi 
Fir« products 

Prociasid foods 8 f^eds 6/ 
Cereal 8 bakary products 
5ugar 8 confectionery 
Bivara^a 

1/ Co(wodltias raady for lala to ultimata consumer. 3/ Conioodlt^ia requiring furthir procaaatng to baco«a finiaheo 
goodt. 3/ *n typea and aliaa of raflnad auaar. (Dec. 1977»100). 4/ Products intirtnft «ar*tat for th« first time wh*ch 
hav* not be«n rianufactur^d at that point. 5/ Fresh and dried. 6/ Includes all raw, lfitar««dtata* and Procissed foods 
(•Kc1ud«i soft arln*(B, alcoholic bavarases, and nanuracturad animal faeda). (i977«1O0). « ■ rav^ia«d. P • preliminary. 

Information contact; Bureau of Labor 5tat1at1cs (302) 533-1913. 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Table 8>— Farm-retail price spreads 



Ami«1 



19BT 



H»rk«t b«ak«t 1/ 

VitiU co«1 IIMfvlOO) 

F«rk wIlm <iMT>tOO) 

Ftrs-rstall ■pr*«d 4tliT*l00j 

F*ri vilu«/r*t«n coit |X> 
it««t product! 

Vitall coat OMTvlOO) 

Far* va1u« 4lKT*lOO> 

Fan-rataM iprtao (INT*100) 

Vara va1u«/r*ia11 cott 4x) 
0*^rf pToducii 

■alall cDft (1MT-100) 

r*ri va1u« Okt*ioo> 

F«r«-ratit1 iprMd 4ia»T-lOO) 

r*rs va1u«/ritsn coit (I^ 
Poultry 

«ata11 coai <ikt-100) 

Fan v*\uM (ItCT-iOOj 

Fars-rvtsM iPria^} (l«T>tOO) 

fan valua/ratall coit {%i 
CM" 

««ta11 coit OMT*100j 

Fars valu« MifiT-lOOj 

fars-rataU iprMd MMT-iOO^ 

Fars viiu«/ratail coat 1X^ 
Carial I D«H«ry productt 

Natan coit MMT-IOOj 

Fars vilu« <1MT-I00j 

Fara ratall ipriM ll0fi7-1OO) 

Fars valutt/raiall coil {%) 
Frian Irulti 

latall coit < iMTvlOO} 

fmrm valui llM?-lCO^ 

F*rs-r*taM ipriad <1KT*I00) 

Fara va1u«/r«taU coat (I) 
Fraah vagatablaa 

MlaH coita HMT*100} 

Fara valu* MMT*lOOJ 

far«-r*tan ipTMd (I9ST-100J 

Fai^n v«lu«/r«1«1l coat ll) 
ProcuHd Frwiii I v«o«tt01«s 

Ritall co«t M«T-iOO> 

Fara vilu« i I>«^T-IOOJ 

Fars-rvtall ipriad < IMT-IOO) 

F*rs v*1u«/r«t*l1 cotxt (X) 
Fata > aMi 

Mlall coit (1K7II00J 

Fara *a1u« Mft«T-lOO> 

Fara-ratatl ipraaO MMT*iOOJ 

Fara va1u«/rata11 coit (X) 



Gaaf, Choica 

BVtall prica 2/ (ctt/1b) 

Hmx carcaii va1u« 3/ 4ctaJ 

»Mt fara va1u« 4/ 4cii> 

Fari-rttall aprtad Utt) 

Carcait-ratall iprow) •/ (cttJ 
Fari'C*rCaM ipraXJ »/ (ctaJ 

Fan valu«/r«t«M pric« ri) 

»ilan DTlc* 2/ Icti/lol 
«tioiiia1a vi1u« 1/ 4cta> 
Nat tmrm valu« 4/ <Cti) 
Fara-rataM ipriad 4cia> 

yholaiila-rattii ftpraao B/ (ctaJ 
Fara-ynoiaaa^a ipraao i/ (eta) 
F*ra valua/rataM prlc* UJ 



1N3 


1M4 


I«15 


191C 


fat> SaPl 


Oct 


NOV 


Oac 


Jin 


fun 


Kl.T 


371.3 


312.1 


311,7 


314.7 


393. 1 


293.3 


393.9 


394,1 


299.3 


299.1 


)42.> 


211,4 


237.3 


234. f 


273.7 


241.9 


744.7 


244.1 


741,3 


232.0 


233.5 


214. > 


313.3 


301.3 


330.1 


311,1 


320.1 


371.1 


373.1 


336.5 


337 3 


337.6 


n.4 


33.1 


31.1 


30. 


29.1 


3t.l 


?0.» 


30.1 


30.3 


21.1 


21.9 


2fiT.) 


2fi« 1 


211.1 


273.1 


711.4 


363.6 


263.9 


265.4 


796.3 


766.3 


215,3 


233. 1 


341,1 


331.1 


339. t 


2ie.o 


252.1 


240. t 


240.6 


24Q.0 


733.1 


231.2 


104. D 


291.1 


31fiHl 


321.2 


377.5 


3t9.7 


334.2 


337,1 


340,5 


363.9 


341,6 


47. • 


41.1 


41.1 


41.1 


43,1 


41. 1 


45.1 


45.5 


45>2 


41.6 


43.7 


JiO.Q 


313.3 


351.0 


351.4 


257,3 


251,5 


260.0 


261.2 


262.2 


363.7 


264.3 


»!,1 


75«.t 


341.3 


241,5 


737.1 


343.6 


250.4 


211,9 


254,4 


293.0 


293,6 


331.3 


24*. 3 


H6.9 


373.3 


774,6 


271.4 


360.5 


269 3 


269.0 


773.0 


373.7 


4».0 


4T.I 


45. 


43,7 


43.7 


44,1 


45.0 


45.1 


4S.4 


44,1 


44.9 


liT.i 


211.1 


211.4 


232.7 


211.5 


249.5 


247,1 


345.2 


341,9 


739.3 


237.0 


7f3.d 


241,1 


1234. 1 


211.4 


212.1 


212,2 


300.4 


366.6 


236.4 


721.7 


216.7 


117.4 


(••.I 


111.4 


210, a 


224.3 


217.1 


l»6.1 


324,1 


259.0 


254.4 


296.6 


13.1 


K.3 


13,4 


14.0 


47.1 


55. 1 


59.6 


53.1 


46.4 


49.9 


49.0 


117. t 


101.0 


174.3 


iai.3 


116.7 


tl6.0 


116.2 


195.9 


199.6 


193.9 


197,2 


>0«.1 


230.3 


171. « 


192.7 


192.1 


iai.3 


179.9 


214.3 


308.6 


194.4 


179.2 


t».s 


171.2 


117,1 


t77.1 


171.9 


166.3 


195,3 


169 


113.9 


706.5 


199.1 


IS. 1 


H.I 


to. 7 


6t.1 


10.1 


13.0 


57.1 


64.7 


62. 1 


S6.3 


56,6 


»3,« 


309.3 . 


317.0 


325.1 


322,5 


321.5 


3)1.4 


321.9 


339.5 


331.7 


332.3 


1K,t 


It2.0 


175.1 


143,3 


162 3 


121.7 


124.1 


121.7 


127.0 


171.4 


121.6 


314. d 


321.7 


341.2 


313.7 


315 7 


371.3 


370.5 


370 1 


371.4 


373.2 


374,5 


11.1. 


10. 1 


l.B 


7.1 


■ .€ 


6,4 


6.1 


6.6 


6.6 


6.7 


6.6 


303.fi 


343,3 


313.1 


310.1 


373 t 


407.7 


311.3 


311.6 


3T9.1 


413,3 


427.1 


270.1 


311.1 


302.7 


215.3 


266.1 


261.4 


303,1 


305.1 


309.5 


213.0 


219 1 


340.1 


351.1 


411. t 


437. r 


411.0 


451.9 


440.9 


419.7 


4n.3 


470.3 


466.7 


32. S 


21,3 


24.4 


22.7 


22.5 


22. t 


73.6 


74.1 


29.2 


71.3 


31.0 


2M>3 


331.1 


317. S 


330.3 


3f 1,1 


321.0 


321.9 


3:)6.9 


343.9 


359.4 


374.4 


217.4 


2M.7 


251 > 7 


247.1 


179,0 


767.0 


273.3 


796.4 


740.6 


310.6 


76^.9 


314.3 


347.4 


341.1 


369.7 


373.2 


341,4 


354.6 


317.9 


310.3 


376.3 


475,0 


21. » 


21.1 


25.1 


34.0 


1«,4 


766,0 


26.6 


71.7 


77.0 


21.0 


72.1 


2i«.i 


30C.1 


214. 1 


309.1 


311.6 


307.3 


306,6 


306,1 


301.1 


314.4 


313.0 


300,5 


343.5 


371. S 


32G.3 


330.5 


315.3 


332.5 


333.1 


344.3 


351,7 


356.3 


2i».2 


317.1 


211. a 


301 3 


307.4 


305.5 


300.9 


301.3 


300 *,9 


304,6 


303.0 


lit 


20.3 


21.1 


19.1 


19,2 


11.6 


19.7 


19.6 


70.3 


30,7 


30.6 


2fi3,1 


2N.0 


214.4 


717* 


291,4 


715.6 


214.6 


265. 4 


296.0 


293.4 


716,6 


251.0 


3^4.1 


271,3 


199.1 


215.4 


I7B,7 


166.7 


111.5 


114.1 


191,9 


116.0 


2»T.t 


273.1 


303,3 


331.9 


330** 


331.7 


323. B 


339,3 


329.3 


321.1 


326.7 


7fi.5 


31.3 


25, fi 


19,4 


20.* 


17.4 


tl.2 


17.7 


17.9 


1ft. ft 


16.1 




Annul 1 








^916 








t9a7 


1ii3 


1114 


1915 


(«■£ 


Fid 


S4*)t 


Oct 


NOV 


Dae 


Jan 


Fab 


23«,1 


33«,» 


232,1 


230.7 


232.5 


231.0 


731.7 


233.1 


234,1 


236.6 


233.6 


MS. 4 


147.1 


135,3 


133,1 


130.0 


135,6 


137.1 


141.7 


136,3 


134.0 


137.9 


13«.2 


140,0 


121.1 


124.4 


171.0 


171. 


13ft 1 


134.1 


171.3 


t29.7 


131.7 


lOt.l 


11.1 


105,1 


»0C.3 


111.1 


102.0 


107,3 


19.7 


f06.9 


MO. 6 


101.9 


17.7 


•2.0 


17.4 


■7.6 


103.5 


35.2 


94,1 


62,1 


91.5 


102,6 


96.1 


1.2 


7.4 


1.4 


1.7 


6.0 


1,1 


1.2 


7,6 


9,0 


1.3 


9.1 


■T 


51 


59 


54 


57 


56 


56 


57 


55 


53 


56 


lU.I 


112.0 


112.0 


171.4 


1fil.3 


tS4.4 


194.9 


163,5 


191.3 


111! 


115.6 


tOf.l 


M0,1 


10M 


110.9 


91.7 


127.3 


111.5 


111.4 


tl3,5 


105.4 


103.1 


7fi.S 


7T.4 


71.4 


17.4 


19,5 


91.7 


lfi.7 


96.1 


■ 1.4 


79,7 


77.1 


13.3 


14. » 


•O.fi 


w,o 


91.1 


91.7 


109.2 


106.4 


109.9 


113.4 


107,9 


IC.l 


11,1 


10.1 


17.5 


77.6 


67,1 


76.4 


74.1 


77,9 


13.7 


11.1 


33.4 


32.7 


21.7 


21.5 


76.2 


31.6 


31.1 


37.3 


33 1 


29 7 


26.0 


43 


41 


44 


41 


41 


41 


44 


43 


43 


O 


47 



1/ 6atai} coiti ara Ewtag on trKMiai o1 ratall pricai Far doaaitlcaHy QroOucM f*r« foooi tttm t>« CP)-U DuCi1iih*d aonthly by 
trv luraau oF Lafior Itltlitlca. Th* Fara va1u« it th« iHyaant to far^tra for Quantity ot tmrm ProOuCt a9i.*lva1ant to ratall unit, 
laft aHauanca for fryOroduct. Fara valuAi ara Daft«d tin prtcat at Pint point a' lali Hid luy >ncruda aarhatlno Char(|ai 9ucn aa 
Qradtno ftntf fwcklng For «om coModitiai, Th« farv-ratall iprtaO. th« d1fFar«nc« Mt-Mn th* ratal! prica and th« f*r* valua, 
ra0rai«nta charoai tar iiio^ling, procHiing, tran«pori |n(, Mnd diMriOullni th«9i PooOi> 27 f al l*«tMi ■•Itj^tad avaragi Prica of 
ratall own Fros pork anO cnolc* ylald ^Ma 3 t/mmt carcaiiai. latall cut pric«i Fro* 819, 3/ Va1u« or carcaia quantity 4baap) 
anO Hholatila cult Iporhj w^lval«nl 1o 1 ld> of r*la11 cut*; Oa«r aOJuiloO tor val^ or fat Mnd »ona ftyprM^iCtt, 4/ M*rhat valua 
to producar for c^iVtlly of llvo Wtiial ♦*Jlvalant to I lb. of r*ta11 Cwtt *1r%»i va1u« Of brprwiucti. 9/ QaPriiinta charftaa fOr 
ratal lino •f^ Otrv aarhatini wrvicaa aucn a« faorlcatlng. wnoliiillni, and lit-Clty tranacM>^tatlOf^. 9/ taoraaent* crvrgai nada 
Fpr llvattKli nariiatinop J^rKftaiing, mf< tronaportat Ion to city Hr^ra con9UB«o, 

NOta: *nfKitl tilttorlcal data on Fan-ntail prica ipraadt ■«> 0« founo tn Fooo Con9U»pl1on, PrJcai^anO EiPandlturtl. StatlatlCal 
lullOtln 736* l9Sp U6DA, 

InronMtlon contacti: Donli [XjnhM r202^ 716-1170: Ion Guitafaon (203) 766-1130. 
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Tabte 9. — Price Indexes of food marketing costs 



(See the March 1987 issue.) 

Information contact: Denis Dunham (202) 786-1870. 



Table 10.-U.S. meat supply and use 
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I9t4 




J39 


23.S99 


1, 


,933 


35.749 


329 


47 


112 


350 


24.900 


76.5 


65.34 


I9as 




351 


23.720 


2, 


.071 


29>157 


330 


5t 


IIS 


317 


25.346 


79.1 


50.37 


I9i« 




317 


24.371 


2, 


.101 


29.709 


507 


S2 


110 


3H 


25 > 009 


79.8 


57.75 


ISiT f 




311 


22.94B 


2, 


.ISO 


39.409 


525 


60 


110 


325 


24.339 


74.7 


61-65 


Porkn 




























iai4 




30t 


14.912 




954 


19.067 


164 


147 


86 


274 


15.396 


61.0 


48.06 


19t5 




274 


14.907 


1, 


.129 


19.309 


120 


I3f 


70 


229 


IS.651 


62.1 


44.77 


1»Bfi 




239 


14.093 


1, 


.107 


15.399 


0S 


132 


73 


197 


14.912 


50 6 


51.19 


l9tT F 




117 


14,919 


1, 


.1W 


t5.913 


IW 


140 


80 


225 


15>367 


59.0 


44-48 


V*«1 : 
19«4 




9 


499 




24 


520 


6^ 


1 


4 


14 


903 


1.9 


60.24 


iyS5 




t4 


515 




20 


549 


4 


1 


7 


M 


526 


1.0 


62.42 


isifi 




11 


H34 




27 


562 


S 


1 


6 


7 


S43 


1.9 


60.09 


1917 f 




7 


455 




25 


497 


4 


U 


7 


7 


460 


1.6 


67-71 


LmD tno 


Mutton; 


























1914 




M 


379 




20 


410 


2 


3 





7 


398 


1.5 


62.18 


19tS 




7 


39i 




39 


401 


1 


2 





13 


385 


1.4 


69 61 


1916 




13 


339 




39 


390 


1 


1 





12 


37S 


1.4 


69 46 


1997 f 




13 


317 




40 


369 


3 


1 








350 


1.3 


74-78 


TOt^J r«d i^«t: 


























1914 




949 


3S.294 


2 


921 


42.751 


501 


t9S 


202 


653 


41.197 


143.6 


Uk 


19«S 




953 


39.409 


9. 


.255 


43.319 


461 


195 


192 


570 


41.900 


144.5 


N* 


1998 




S70 


39.299 


3 


.374 


43.140 


590 


187 


109 


527 


41.639 


141.6 


KA 


t9|7 f 




927 


30.090 


3. 


.315 


42.177 


."I 


202 


197 


565 


40.5B2 


137.4 


hik 


9ro1l9r« 




























1994 




21 


13.019 







13.030 


407 


145 


34 


20 


12.432 


52.9 


55.6 


l9tS 




20 


13.792 







13.791 


417 


143 


34 


27 


13.161 


55.5 


SO. 8 


19t« 




27 


14.4^ 







14.477 


554 


f4Q 


35 


24 


13.715 


57,3 


56.9 


1997 F 




24 


15.479 







15.500 


700 


f40 


36 


25 


14.599 


60.4 


49-53 


Mtur* ChlCk*n: 


























1994 




92 


S73 







764 


36 


2 


2 


119 


615 


3.6 


nk 


1999 




119 


9» 







755 


21 


1 


2 


144 


507 


2.5 


UA 


1996 




144 


971 







015 


16 


3 


2 


463 


631 


3,6 


NA 


1997 f 




1ft9 


940 







003 


20 


4^ 


1 


130 


64B 


2.7 


N« 


TiirH9yi ; 




























1994 




193 


3.995 







2,047 


27 


7 


13 


t25 


2,676 


11.4 


74.4 


1995 




125 


3.943 







3.067 


27 


7 


13 


150 


3.870 


13 1 


75.5 


1999 




150 


3.297 







3.437 


25 


^ 


10 


178 


3.220 


13 4 


72.3 


1997 F 




179 


3.799 







3.977 


25 


1 


16 


150 


3.772 


15.6 


64-68 


Tot^l poultry: 


























1994 




375 


16.373 







19.649 


460 


153 


49 


264 


15,722 


66 9 


HA 


1995 




294 


17.339 







17.904 


46S 


151 


49 


321 


16.618 


70.1 


HA 


1999 




321 


19.409 







19,729 


595 


15E 


^T, 


365 


17.565 


73 4 


Hk 


1997 F 




K5 


19.915 







20.290 


745 


140 


53' 


305 


19.039 


70.7 


HA 


0«d •«st 


9 poultry: 


























1994 




921 


55.997 


2, 


.021 


59.399 


96t 


351 


251 


917 


5E.9t3 


210.5 


N« 


1915 




917 


56.747 


3, 


,255 


60.920 


326 


33G 


241 


B91 


58.576 


214.6 


Nl 


1919 




891 


57.704 


3, 


,274 


61.669 


1.f93 


343 


236 


092 


59.205 


215.0 


NA 


1997 F 




992 


SI. 970 


3, 


.315 


62.457- 


1.376 


350 


250 


070 


59.611 


216.0 


Nl 



1/ Total includlno f*rm production for rad i^ats ana FadaraHy 1nsp9Ct9d Plua non-fadarally Inapactad for poultry 3/ flataH 
Migpt D*9la. 3/ Do1l9r9 p«r cvt For rM —t: cent* par pourtf for poultry, 8*«f: crioica AtMr*. Omaha 900-1. IX lot.: pork: 

kMTro^a «nd Blltt. T «*rl(«t«: vMl : fftra prictt of C9)v99: Iwib And MJtton: ChioiC* ilaufthlAr )«i^t. San Ang^lO; bro1l9rB3 

hrfttl99a)9 ia-Glty «v«r»ga: turi(«yt: i^np)M«)« W 9-19 Ito. yourg hfnt. 4/ C9rCat9 uelgnt for r9d saatt and C9rt«ri«o 
r9adr-to-cooii For poultry. 
W - not «v9ll9«l9. f - for^CMt, 

Jnrorwtlon COntACt: ROn OuStarton. L9land Soutnird. or Alien B«k9r (202) 78fi-l830. 
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Uff r-i- / 
















Civ 


IHan 


















uni- 


Hatch* 




conauivptlon 








Pro- 




















a<g. 


duc- 


Id' 


Total 


E«' 


Ship- 


tary 


log 


Er>dfr>o 




Par 


Hhofaa«1a 




•tocka 


tion 


port* 


supply 


porta 


mants 


usa 


use 


atocka 


Total 


capita 


Prtca* 












Ktllf 


3n dcizan 










No 


Cts/ooz 


1963 


IT, 9 


5.B01.9 


3.5 


5.fl3i.a 


15S.3 


36.7 


23.4 


505.6 


30.3 


5.088.6 


365.1 


70,1 


190 


20.3 


5.659.3 


33,4 


5.703,0 


B5.B 


36. B 


35,1 


aoo.o 


9.3 


5.056.3 


360. fl 


75.2 


19B4 


9.3 


5.70«.3 


33.0 


5,749.5 


5B.3 


37. B 


17.6 


539. T 


11.1 


5.105.1 


360.9 


80. S 


1SS5 


in 


5.GaS.4 


12.7 


9.712.3 


70. G 


30.3 


30.2 


54a. 1 


fO,7 


5.033.3 


254.7 


66.4 


t9fl€ 


10.7 


5.715.0 


13.6 


5.739.4 


101.0 


2B.0 


17.5 


565.5 


to. 4 


5.017,0 


351.5 


71.1 


1917 F 


10.5 


5.765.0 


13.0 


5.7a7.5 


100. 


34.0 


30.0 


600.0 


10.0 


5.033.5 


349.9 


63-69 



* Cartofwd Grada * larg« <gga Sn ncm York. F • f Oracast . 
Infora«ttofi contact: Alien Baker (302) 7B6-1B30. 



Table 12.— U.S. mifk supply and use^ 



Calendar 
year 



Pro- 
duc- 
tion 



Farm 

use 



Commercial 



Farm 
market- 
ings 



Beg. 
stocks 



Im- 
ports 



Total 

commer- 
cial 
supply 



CCC 

net re- 
moval s 



Commercial 

DIsaP' 
Ending pear- 
etocks ance 



All 

itink 

price 
2/ 



B11 1 Ion pounds 



1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1994 
1985 

tgsG 

1987 



12B.4 


2.4 


126. 1 


6.4 


132.9 


2.3 


130.5 


5.8 


135.5 


3.4 


133. t 


5,4 


139.7 


3.4 


137.3 


4.G 


135.4 


3.9 


132.5 


5.3 


143. 1 


3.5 


140.7 


4.9 


144. 1 


3.3 


141.8 


4,6 


141.5 


3.3 


139.3 


4.3 



3.7 



133.6 

138.5 
141,0 
144.5 

140.5 
148.4 
149.0 
146. 1 



S.B 
12.9 
14.3 
16.8 

8.6 
13,3 
10.6 



5,5 



5.8 
5.4 
4.6 
5.3 
4.9 
4.6 
4.3 
4.4 



119.0 

120.3 
123.1 
123.5 
126.9 
130.6 
134.3 
136.2 



t/cwt 

13.05 

13.77 
13.61 
13.58 
13,46 

13.76 
12.48 

13,50 



1/ MUkfat basfs. Totals may not add because of rounding. 3/ Oalivered to plonts and dealers; does not reflect 
deductions. P ■ preliminary. F » forecast. 

Information contact: ^iim Miller (303) 786*1830, 



L'l V VW 



^1 



Livestock and Products 



Table 13. —Poultry and eggs 



Annual iges 1987 

1984 isaS 1S86 Fvb SePt Oct Nov Dec Jvn Fob 



Broiler* 
























.Federelly inspected 
























■leuflhter, certtried <e11 1b> 




12.338.6 


13.563.2 


14. 265. 8 


1.087.0 


1.241.6 


1.2SS.T 


1,050.4 


1.252,2 


1.275.3 


1.155.6 


imol4««1e Price. 
























12-clty* (cte/lb) 




55.6 


50.8 


56,91 


49.0 


61.0 


62.5 


57. S 


50.0 


51.8 


49. a 


Prfce or Bro«#r revd <t/ton> 




233 


197 


Kk 


189 


Hk 


177 


Hk 


Hk 


174 


Hk 


Broner'feed price retlo 1/ 




3.8 


3.1 


HA 


3.1 


Hk 


4.6 


Hk 


Hk 


3.6 


Hk 


Stock! b*9lnn1ng of period (mU 


1b> 


21,2 


t9.T 


26.6 


26,6 


24.3 


26.0 


25.5 


22.5 


23.9 


27.2 


Sroller-type cnlCki hatched <Ml1> 2/ 


4.533.9 


4.303.3 


5.008.0 


364.5 


380.1 


382.6 


373.1 


416. S 


439.6 


40«.2 



Turkey* 
Federelly Inspected «1*\jghter. 

c«rtirl9d (Mil 1D> 2.574 2,800 3.132 1T4.6 332.4 364.8 307 1 243 215.4 211 3 

VhoHeele price, ^u tork. 8- 16 1D. 

young hene ( Cte/lb) 
Price of twTkiy gr*"*'" ^•♦d (t/ton) 
Turkiy^reed price retlo 1/ 
Stocks beginning Of pariod <Ml1 lb) 
Pouitt pieced In U.S. <nil1> 

Eggs 
Fern production (mM) 
Average nuitMr or leyert (mIt) 3/ 
nete of tiy te^ge per leyer 
on reret) 3/ 
Certoned Pr1c«» New tork. grede k 

lerge <Cte/doi> 4/ 
PrfCi or leyi^K) fved (t/ton> 
Egg^feed price retlo 1/ 

Stocke. tirtt'or Month 

5h«ii (m11 ooz) 

Froien (mII doi) 
fleplecwiMnt ctilcka hitched <Ml1> 

1/ Pourrfe of reed equel in veiui to t doieo eggs or 1 lb. or broiler or tur»c«y IWeuelght. 2/ Plecwitnt or brOlUr Chick* ar« 
currently reported ror 12 ttetee only: h*f>cerorth. hatch of broHar-type ChlCki ulll be used ee e substitute* 3/ Monthly data 
only a«et1«Al8 ror 20 etetei. 4/ PrlC8 or certoned eggs to voTuma buyert for delivery to ratelleri. Hk ■ not a^fallabl*. 

InfoTMtlon contecti Al l*n B*kar (202) 786-1830. 



74.4 
245 

3.8 
161.8 

190.0 


75.5 
212 

4.4 
125,3 
197.8 


72.2 

Hk 

Hk 

150,2 
225.4 


61.7 
211 

3.5 
156.8 

19.6 


81.2 

Kk 

Hk 

449.3 

13.6 


B3.2 
215 

4.9 
511.6 

14.2 


80.7 

HA 

Hk 
543.3 
13.8 


71.1 
HA 
Hk 
249.6 
17.7 


55.3 
210 

3.3 
178.6 

21.1 


53.5 
Hk 
Hk 

193.3 
21.0 


68.438 6B 
273 


.261 68 

277 


.590 
278 


5.302 
233 


5. 548 
229 


5.737 
231 


5.729 

233 


5.960 
235 


5>920 
237 


5.350 
236 


245 


247 


247 


19.0 


20.3 


20.3 


20.5 


21.3 


20.3 


19.0 


80.3 
20ft 
6.8 


66.4 
132 
6,3 


71.1 

Hk 

Hk 


68.3 
179 
6.9 


72.6 
Hk 

Hk 


69.6 
166 

7.0 


77.2 

Hk 

Hk 


75.3 

Hk 

Hk 


67,1 
164 

7.2 


65.2 

Hk 

Hk 


8.9 
459 


.93 
to. 2 
407 


.72 
10.0 
425 


,34 
9,6 
28.4 


.99 
11.4 
33.6 


.67 
10.6 
33.6 


.66 
10.6 
33.6 


.87 
9.9 
34.6 


.66 
9.8 
34.2 


.60 
10.9 
35. 2 



45 
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Table 14.— Dairy 



Hl1h QTicai^ Hlnn«sot«-Ul«cons1n. 
3.5K r*t U/ctftI 1/ 
UholM»1* Pr1c*i 

««. ch«a«a. via. 

••••«1y pt. (Ct*/1b> 
Nonfat dry AlU. icti/)b> 3/ 
USO« n«t r««0w*1* 
Total Allh •quiw. <iii1 1b> 3/ 
ButtAr (all ib> 
«a. chaaa* (nil lb) 
Nonfat dry allk (nil lb) 
Mith 
, Hllh prod. 31 atatas (all lb) 
HHh par cOw i1b> 
Nuno#r Of «t1l( cowS (thou) 
U.S. «1U production <«11 lb) 
Stock. D«g Inning 
Totil («I1 lb) 
Coaaarclal (sll lb) 
(kivarm^nt 4«1T lb> 
Inporta. total (mil lb) 3/ 
COMMrclal dUapptaranca 
«ni( a^lv. Uil ib> 
But tar 
Production i«i} lb) 
Stocka. oaglnnlng («11 1b> 
Commarctal d1taPC«arinca <iill lb> 
^narlcan ch«aia 
Production lull lb) 
Stocka, boglnning <Pt11 1b> 
CoMMrclal dUAfXiaaranca i«l 1 1b> 



lb> 



Dthar ch««*a 
Production 4«n lb) 
StOCha, bttglnning <«M 1b> 
CoiMarcial dl s^OPaaranca imi) 

Nonfat dry alU 
Productlort Ul1 lb) 
Stocha. baglnning <«n lb) 
Comarcial d1 i^ppaaranca i«11 

Frozan da»«art 
Production <ail oai) 4/ 



lb) 





Annual 






- 


'1986 








1987 


1984 




1985 


1986 


F*t3 


Sapt 


Oct 


Nov 


Oec 


Jan 


Feb 


13.39 




11.48 


11.30 


11.04 


11.55 


11.69 


11.91 


11. 8B 


11.70 


11.37 


148.1 




141.1 


144.5 


138. T 


154.3 


163.5 


151 9 


145.5 


137.3 


136.7 


13S.0 




137.7 


137.3 


134.5 


139.7 


130.3 


133.4 


130.4 


137.7 


133 S 


90.9 




84. 


80.6 


80.1 


80.6 


81.3 


63.0 


8t.4 


83.0 


79.0 


1.637.0 


13 


J74.t 10 


>638. 1 


3.350. 1 


173.3 


90.1 


7.7 


390. 1 t 


.301.3 


B63 8 


303 > 3 




334.3 


3«7.6 


79.8 


-.5 


-.1 


-1,6 


9 6 


45.1 


31,1 


447.3 




639.0 


468.4 


60.5 


17.9 


8.7 


3.0 


19,0 


36.7 


31.8 


6Ta.4 




940.6 


B37.3 


100.0 


41,0 


33.3 


34.3 


46.8 


49.9 


41.3 



114.545 131.043 133,185 9.565 9,663 9.733 9.400 9.717 9.933 9.379 

13,691 13,160 13,445 1.03B 1,0B0 1.090 1.056 1*099 1.1?3 1.053 

9,036 9.198 9.0B8 9.303 8.950 9.933 8. 900 8.873 8.845 8.818 

135.450 143,147 144.080 6/11.333 6/11,361 6/11.460 6/11.057 6/11,430 6/11.675 6/10.935 

33.646 16.704 13.695 13.646 17,169 16.033 15,089 13.994 13.867 13.939 



5,334 

17*413 

3,741 


4,937 
11.767 

3.7T7 


4,590 
9,105 
3,676 


4,760 

9.330 

179 


5.348 
11,833 

314 


5. 114 

(0.907 

373 


4.833 

10.366 

377 


4.343 

9,653 
366 


4. 165 

8.703 

334 


4.480 

8.459 

N« 


136,913 


130.630 


134,333 


8.931 


11,447 


11.737 


11.617 


11.386 


10.196 


Ul 


1.103.3 
499.4 

903.7 


1,347,8 

396.5 
918.3 


1.307,6 
305.5 
938.0 


119.4 

306.3 
34.9 


79.3 

304 4 

80.8 


84,6 

379.6 

83.3 


84.0 
353.3 

95.1 


100.9 

318.5 

93.9 


103.3 
193.0 

59.0 


97.8 

303.6 
HA 


3.64B.5 

1,161.5 
3,353.6 


3.854.4 

960.5 
3.378.3 


3.834.3 

850.3 
3.417.6 


337.3 

BIO. 8 
t64.4 


301.7 

337.5 
305.3 


307. \ 
B66.9 
334.4 


196 5 
819.3 
316.9 


333.9 

770.8 
315.5 


319.5 
697.1 

179.1 


311.3 
674.3 


3,035.5 

104.9 

3,310.9 


3.170.5 
101.4 

3.460.5 


3,391.5 
94 1 

3,663.0 


171,6 
93.8 

tB9.5 


3t3.1 
100.3 
338.0 


318.3 

99.1 
351.8 


303.1 

93.8 

336.1 


313.9 

91.9 

343.3 


194.0 

93.0 

306.5 


189 7 
93.5 
NA 


1,160.7 

1.405.3 
497.8 


t. 390.0 
1.34T.6 

435.0 


I.39T.8 

1,011,1 
493.9 


114.7 
981,4 

30.0 


75.3 

934.4 

47.3 


6B.7 
844.9 

5B.6 


68.3 

793.4 
40.3 


90,4 
743.6 

39.8 


83. 1 
686.8 

34. a 


80.3 
596,6 
HI 



1.341.B 1,349.0 1,373.6 
Annual 



87.3 107.0 

1985 



99. I 



81.4 



81.7 



79. 9 



1986 



90.0 
1987 



MtU production <ii11 lb) 
Hitk par cow i1b> 
No. of nllh cDwa (tnou) 
Mllk-foad Prica ratio 5/ 
Returns ovar concdntrata 5/ 
costa (t/cwt aii4c> 
1/ Manufacturing ^raoa nlllt. 
3/ HlU-aquiwalant. fat-oaala. 
prica-iupport oaductlons. 6/ EatlMtaa. P • prail4ilnary. 

InforrMtlon contact: Jia Millar (203> 786-1830. 



1984 


1985 


1986 


in 


IV 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


I P 


135.450 


143.147 


144,080 


36.685 


35.434 


36.173 


38 . 350 


35.G10 


33.947 


34.700 


13.506 


13,994 


13,293 


3.305 


3.174 


3,351 


3.505 


3.337 


3*308 


3.310 


10,833 


M.016 


10.839 


11.099 


11,163 


11.136 


10.843 


10.703 


10.683 


10.480 


1.5S 


1.73 


1,74 


1.68 


1.T6 


1.73 


1.63 


1.71 


1.90 


1.93 


9,53 


9.54 


9.30 


9.13 


9.61 


9. 37 


8.50 


8.88 


10.05 


9.90 



3/ Pricas paid f.o.b, Cantrai Stataa production ara«, high haat apray procaaa. 
4/ lea craaa, ica «llk, and hard i^arbat. 5/ Baiad on awar«^ mllh prica aftar adjuatiMnt for 

- not availabia. 



Table l5.~Wool 



U.S. vool prica. 
Boaton 1/ <cta/tta) 

Iaport«d vool prica. 
Boaton 3/ <cta/1t)) 

U.S. ttlll conBunptlon. acourad 
«P0ar»1 iKiQl (tbou lb) 
Carpat woof (thou lb) 



1984 
339 
341 



Annual 
1985 

192 

197 



19B6 



191 



301 



128,983 106,051 134,9ft9 
13.088 10.562 10.500 







1986 








1 


987 


Fab 


Sapt 


Oct 


Nov 


Dac 


Jan 


Feb 


189 


190 


190 


190 


190 




193 


303 


303 


164 


190 


199 


308 




311 


il3 


11.136 


e,956 


11,830 


9.947 


10.788 


11 


,053 


12.183 


798 


983 


1.035 


780 


567 




728 


813 



1/ Wool prica ds11var*d at U.S. nllla. claan baala* Gradad Tarrltory 64'a (30.60-33.04 •Icrong) staPla 2-3/4'' and 
up. 2/ vool pries d«1tvarad at U.S. slllB. cl«Bn baala. Australian 60/fi2'a, typa 64A (24 nticron). Outy ainca 1982 naa 
baan 10. canta. 

InforMtlon contact: John LawKr {202J 766-1840, 



Vrt*/ ^9,"?^ 
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Table 16.— Meat animals 







Annual 














1986 










t98T 








1984 


1085 


1986 




Feb 




Sept 




Oct 




fk>v 


Dec 


Jan 




Feb 


CattU on fB«cj -(T-StBtei} 




































^JufK^r or r»ed (thou h«id> 1/ 


1 


,006 8 


,635 T 


.920 


T 


,322 


6 


,404 


6 


.811 


7 


,546 


T.826 


T 


.633 


T 


.128 


PiBCttd on f—a (thou hoid) 


20 


,TT3 18 


,346 :2O.0O5 


1 


.220 


2 


.103 


2 


,403 


1 


.814 


1.405 


1 


.561 


1 


,407 


MarhBtlnga (thou ho^o) 


IB 


,TB5 18 


.989 19 


.243 


1 


,4T0 


1 


.63T 


1 


.587 


1 


.447 


1,494 


1 


,TT3 


1 


.463 


Othor d1 Mpptarinc^ (thou head) 


1 


.3T6 1 


,132 1 


,049 




92 




59 




81 




BT 


104 




12T 




110 


Beef •teer-COrn Pr1c« rttio. 




































Onarta 2/ 




21.6 


23.3 


31.0 




24.4 




42.4 




42.5 




40.3 


38.9 




40.5 




44.0 


Hog-corn pr1c« ratio* Ornah* 2/ 




1«.1 


IT. 8 


2T.8 




19.0 




42.9 




39.0 




35.6 


33.4 




32. T 




35.1 


Mark«t P«-1C*i (t per cut) 




































Slaugnt«r catt (•; 




































Choict tteart. Oiuha 




65.34 


58.37 


57.75 




56.42 




■ 59.43 




59.73 




61.54 


59.82 




58. T9 




61.02 


Utility cowt. 0(iah« 




39.81 


38.32 


37.19 




37.62 




38.42 




37.32 




35.88 


35.48 




39.79 




42.29 


Cho1c« v«a1irBt S. 5t. Paul 




63,95 


58.28 


59.92 




52. SO 




6T.50 




67.50 




67.50 


6T.50 




65.94 




68.28 


FaatMr C»ttl«; 




































Choice, Kansas City, 600- TOO lb 




65.28 


64.56 


62.79 




62.42 




65.50 




65.10 




64.13 


65.00 




69.00 




71.38 


Slaughtar hoga : 




































8arrow3 & gilts. 7-niark«ta 




48.86 


44. TT 


51. 19 




43.55 




59.01 




54.21 




53.62 


51.42 




4T.39 




48.73 


F««0«r pigti 




































S. Mo. 40-50 lb. (per n«ad) 




39. 12 


3T.20 


45.62 




3T.26 




59.63 




53.23 




50.00 


4T.69 




47.00 




53.96 


Slaughter ah«ep & iNvba: 




































LMtta. Choica, San Angelo 




62.18 


68.61 


69.46 




67.50 




66.38 




59.65 




65.42 


73.33 




T8.56 




T5.T5 


Et«aa. Good. San Angelo 




20.90 


34.02 


34,78 




31.88 




29.38 




36.85 




3T.5B 


38.00 




39.81 




41.25 


Fee()ar lantii: 




































Choica. 5<n AngviO 




«1.02 


B5.91 


73.14 




75.12 




83.88 




81.45 




B3.50 


89.92 




95.88 




99.50 


kfhoiaialt nott P^lcaa, Midwest 




































Choica ataar beef, 600-TOO lb. 




98.01 


90.76 


88.98 




86. 82 




. 90.50 




91.80 




95.70 


92.04 




89.70 




31.69 


Canner A Cuttar cow beaf 




T4.T0 


74.13 


71.31 




T2.92 




72.60 




T1.44 




68.92 


68. 5B 




7T.92 




80.89 


PoTh loini. e-H lb. 3/ 




9€.36 


81.51 


104. TB 




9rT5 




118.84 




109.81 




100. 13 


102.30 




98.29 




99.40 


Pork belliaa. 12-U lb. 




60. OB 


59.50 


65.82 




51.50 




75,64 




60.32 




63.30 


64. T2 




66.32 




57.81 


H«n«, thlrvisd, U-t? 1b. 




T8.22 


67.50 


80. Ot 




63.00 




98. 9B 




105.20 




109 . 40 


8T.43 




65. T5 




65.43 


Cornmercial alaughter (thou head)" 




































Cattia 


37 


,582 36, 


.393 37 


.292 


2 


.715 


3 


.128 


3 


.285 


2 


.819 


3,076 


3i 


, 199 


2 


.662 


StaerS 


IT. 


.474 16, 


.912 IT 


.513 


1 


.2T0 


1 


,499 


1 


.586 


1 


.291 


1.393 


r 


.53f 


1, 


.284 


Katfara 


10. 


.(91 11, 


.237 11 


.0^ 




851 




957 




931 




792 


875 


1 


.005 




824 


Covi 


8< 


»61T T, 


.387 T 


,960 




546 




608 




463 




6T9 


746 




608 




503 


Bulla # atagfl 




789 


T58 


715 




48 




E4 




65 




57 


56 




55 




51 


Calvaa 


3. 


.29T 3, 


.385 3, 


.407 




2T2 




2B1 




295 




255 


289 




263 




239 


Sheap # lamtt 


6< 


.T59 6, 


,165 5, 


,632 




452 




511 




511 




413 


454 




428 




400 


Hoga 


85. 


.168 84, 


,492 T9. 


.504 


6 


,33T 


6 


.502 


T. 


.240 


6 


,239 


6.792 


6, 


.91T 


6, 


.055 


Cofwnarclal Production (all lb) 




































Beef 


23, 


,418 23, 


,557 24. 


J15 


1, 


»T69 


2, 


,050 


2, 


,146 


1, 


.808 


(.971 


2, 


,102 


1. 


.747 


Voal 




479 


499 


510 




40 




43 




44 




37 


41 




39 




36 


L«i«b # Mutton 




371 


352 


330 




27 




30 




30 




24 


2T 




25 




24 


Pork 


14. 


720 14. 


.T28 13. 


.983 


1. 


,106 


1, 


,137 


1, 


,279 


1, 


.115 


1.220 


1, 


,244 


1. 


.OTO 






Ar>nua1 






1985 








19B6 








198T 





Cattle on read (l3-5tate8) 

Number on feed (thou head) 1/ 
Placed on feed (thou read) 
Marhettnge (thou head) 
Other dlaappearance (thou head) 
Koge 4 pigs (10-Stetee) 4/ 
Inventory ^hou heed) 1/ 
Breedtno (ttiou head) 1/ 
Market (thou head) 1/ 
Farrowing! (thou head) 
2.305 
Pig crop (thou head) 



1984 



9.908 
24.317 
22,540 

1.632 

42.420 
5,348 

3T.OT2 
9.020 



1985 



10.653 
23.326 
22.887 

t,398 

41.100 
5,258 

35.842 
8.831 



1986 



9.754 
23.549 
22.836 

1.236 

39.670 

5.050 

34.620 

8.208 



IV 



T.93T 

7.365 

5.224 

324 

41.B20 
5.377 

36.443 
2.365 



9.T54 

5.270 

5.T63 

316 

41. 100 
5,258 

3S,842 
1.863 



II 



8.945 

5.221 

5,821 

3T5 

38,210 
4,948 

33.262 
2.161 



III 



T.9T0 

6.336 

5.876 

233 

3T.845 
4,840 

33.005 
2.034 



IV 



fl.13T 

6.726 

5.376 

312 

39,335 

4,840 
34,495 

2, 150 



II 



9.235 



5/ 5.569 --- 



39,870 

5J55 

34.715 

I.35T 



39.235 

5,230 

34.005 

5/ 



6T.680 6T.64e 63.714 17.255 14,254 16.8T8 15.B53 16.878 151.566 



1/ Beginning of period. 2/ 8ushels of corn equal in value to 100 pounds Hv8*we1ght. 3/ Beginning January 19B4 prices ere 
for 14- IT los.; January 1986 pricee are for 14-18 Iba. 4/ Quartera era Dec of preceding yeer-Fep. (l). Mar. -May (ll>. 
Uune-aug. (Ill), end 5ePt.-Nov. (IV). 5/ Intentions. *ciessea eattnated. N* • not evaUeble. 



Inforraatlon contact: Ron GuStafson or Lei and 5outhard (202* T86-1830. 
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Agrictilturai Outlook 



Crops and Products 



Table 17.— Supply and utilization 1,2 







Ar» 












Otfttr 
ttamn- 






































5«t 




Hirvti- 




Produc- 


Total 


r«>td- 


tic 




£«- 


Total 


Ending 


F«rPi 




««10« 


PUntwf 


t«d 


H*\it 


tion 


■upply 


ua( 


Ult 




port9 


Ml* 


■tOCkt 


pritt 




3/ 






Bu/«cr« 




4/ 






, bu 






5/ 




1 


M1K icrtt 




Mil 














t/Ou 


UhBtt 




























1»at/B2 





33,3 


iO.B 


34 a 


3,795 


3.77T 


135 


712 




l.77t 


3.61B 


1.139 


3.69 


19a2/tt3 


3.1 


«e 3 


77.9 


35. » 


3.765 


3.933 


135 


713 




1.309 


2,417 


1.515 


3,45 


i9a3/a4 


30.0 


TG.4 


ei.4 


3B.4 


3.430 


3.939 


369 


743 




1.439 


3.940 


1.399 


3.3* 


i9a4/»* 


10. C 


79,3 


66. » 


3a. i 


2.395 


4.003 


405 


749 




1.424 


3.373 


1.425 


3.39 


19fl5/S6- 


tB.I 


TS.6 


64.7 


37.3 


3.433 


3. 965 


373 


711 




913 


1.960 


1,905 


3.09 


19a£/fl7- 


20.9 


73,0 


60.7 


34.4 


3.097 


4.00T 


330 


7B4 




1,033 


3.159 


1.B4B 


2,30-2,40 




Mil 


. •cm 




1b/Kr« 








MU. CHt ' 




iquw. 1 




l/cidt 


aict 




























r94i/a2 





3.B3 


3.79 


4,919 


IB3.7 


199.6 


-- 


6/ 79 




92.0 


130.9 


49.0 


3 03 


19a3/S3 


0.43 


3,30 


3.26 


4.710 


t53.« 


303.4 


-- 


9/ 62 




63.9 


131.9 


71. 3 


7 91 


iH3/a4 


1.T4 


2. IB 


3.17 


4,B9B 


89.7 


171.9 


— 


6/ 54 




70.3 


129.0 


46.9 


B.57 


I3a4/a9- 


.74 


3.33 


3. to 


<.934 


13B,9 


197.3 


-* 


6/ 60 




62.1 


122.6 


64 7 


9,04 


1335/86- 


1 34 


3.51 


3.49 


9.414 


134.9 


301. B 


-- 


6/ 65 




33.7 


134.9 


77.3 


6.33 


isae/sT- 


1 » 


3.40 


3.31 


5.64B 


t34.4 


313. B 


-- 


«/ «7.0 


90.0 


147,0 


66.9 


3,45-4.35 




MU 


. «cr*i 




6u/«ci'« 








Mil. 


bu 








l/bu 


Corn 




























l0ei/B2 





14.1 


74. ( 


lOBB 


9. 119 


9.913 


4,169 


796 




3,010 


6.973 


3.337 


3.47 


198?/tt3 


2.1 


■ 1.1 


73.7 


113 3 


B.333 


10.773 


4.521 


394 




1.334 


7.249 


3.523 


2 33 


13a3/M 


33.3 


€0.3 


51.3 


Bl.l 


4.r75 


7.700 


3. BIB 


B73 




1,901 


6.694 


1.006 


3.21 


tsu/a^- 


3.1 


BO. 3 


M.I 


106. T 


7.674 


9.694 


4.079 


1.091 




l,B63 


7.036 


1.64B 


2.63 


133S/A«- 


5.4 


ft3.4 


TS.3 


I1I.0 


1. 177 


10.536 


4.096 


t.l60 




1.241 


6.49« 


4.040 


2.33 


133&/a7- 


13.0 
MH 


7G.7 
■Crtt 


«B 3 


119,3 

eu/*Cr« 


1.353 


12.293 


4.500 


1.1B0 
MU. 


tHi 


1.373 


7,033 


5.240 


1.35-1.65 
t/Ou 


Sorghuff 




























1901/82 





IB. 9 


13. T 


64.0 


976 


1.006 


417 


to 




360 


6BT 


319 


3.35 


1932/33 


O.T 


1fi,0 


14.1 


99.1 


939 


1. 134 


493 


10 




210 


713 


439 


2,47 


l3a3/44 


3.T 


II. P 


10 


49. T 


430 


937 


339 


10 




745 


640 


397 


2,T4 


l334/«5- 


« 


17.3 


13.4 


«,4 


366 


1.154 


539 


19 




337 


ft54 


300 


2 33 


13»5/36' 


,1 


11.3 


16. B 


fi«.I 


1.120 


1.430 


663 


39 




173 


aefl 


351 


1.93 


t93e/37- 


3.1 

Mn. 


13.3 

tcrti 


13.9 


67. T 
By/»cr» 


943 


1.493 


390 


30" 
MU. 


tHi 


233 


B05 


633 


1.30-1.50 
9/bu 


i93(/ia 





9 < 


B,0 


53. 4 


474 


62t 


(93 


175 




100 


473 


149 


3.49 


19a2/tt3 


0,4 


9.G 


9.0 


57.3 


916 


679 


241 


170 




47 


459 


217 


2,19 


l9B3/a4 


t.1 


10.4 


B 7 


53,3 


309 


733 


292 


170 




93 


544 


1B9 


3.47 


1»4/B&- 


■ S 


13.0 


11,3 


93.4 


59B 


799 


304 


170 




77 


351 


347 


3 39 


tBQS/ae- 


.T 


13.3 


11.6 


91.0 


531 


947 


333 


f67 




32 


332 


335 


1.99 


i«s/iT- 


1.1 
Mil, 


13.1 
■Crtt 


13.0 


50.1 
Bu/«cr» 


610 


94 1 


WO 


n5 

MM 


bu 


130 


635 


:u6 


1,49-1.65 
l/Cku 


0«ti 




























1931/33 





13.6 


9.4 


34.2 


510 


689 


453 


77 




"7 


537 


153 


1 33 


1932/33 


0.1 


14,0 


10.3 


37. e 


593 


749 


441 


as 




3 


529 


330 


1.49 


1933/^4 


,3 


30.3 


9.1 


53,6 


477 


737 


466 


7B 




2 


546 


131 


1.63 


IBB-t/SS- 


1 


13.4 


6.3 


53,0 


474 


639 


433 


74 




r 


309 


190 


1.67 


1flttS/3fi- 


t 


13.3 


1.2 


63.7 


92 1 


739 


460 


33 




2 


345 


134 


1.33 


1936/37* 


O.T 
Mil 


14. T 
. BCrti 


C B 


56.0 
8u/»cr» 


333 


399 


400 


93 

MU. 


bu 


2 


497 


HI 


1.00-1.20 
l/bu 


5ayE3«ni 




























l9at/33 





67.3 


66.3 


30 f 


1.939 


3.303 


7/ 39 


1.030 




939 


2.049 


354 


6.04 


i9a?/a3 





70.9 


69. 4 


31,3 


a.iBo 


3.444 


7/ 36 


1,103 




905 


2.099 


345 


5.69 


1933/a4 





«3.B 


<3 5 


3*. 3 


1,636 


I.9B1 


7/ 79 


9«3 




743 


1.905 


176 


7.93 


I»i4/B5- 





GT.B 


€6.1 


3B.I 


1,961 


3.037 


7/ 93 


1,030 




593 


1.721 


316 


5. 94 


1935/BG- 





«3.1 


61.9 


34.1 


3.039 


3.415 


7/ B6 


1.033 




740 


1.B79 


536 


5,05 


19a«/lT' 





V-5 


59.4 


33, B 


3.007 


3.543 


7/103 


1,130 




TOO 


1.B33 


610 


4. 60-4. #0 


















Mil. 


ibi 






9/ i/lti 


SOytjffan gil 




























19at/B2 


—'■ 


*- 


-• 


^— 


to. 979 


13.T19 


^^ 


9.536 




3. 077 


11.613 


1.103 


1B.0 


ia»/33 


— 


— 


*- 


-- 


^2.041 


13.144 


i-'- 


9.353 




2.025 


11 .a33 


1,361 


30.6 


1333/84 


" 


— 


— 


-- 


10,973 


13,133 


— 


B.3B3 




i,a24 


11,412 


731 


30.6 


I3fl4/as- 


— 


-- 


-- 


-- 


11,469 


13.309 


-- 


9,917 




1.660 


11.577 


633 


29.5 


' 1385/36- 


— 


-- 


j: 


-- 


11,617 


12,257 


" 


10.053 




1.357 


n,3»0 


947 


19.0 


tsae/aT- 


— 


" 


-- 


13.363 


13,3*0 


-T 


lO.^OO 




1.350 


11.950 


1.360 


14.5-16.0 


















thou. 


torn 






9/ 9/ton 


SOytJtan H«1 




























1BBl/» 


— 


-- 


— 


— 


34.634 


24.797 


-- 


f7.714 




6.909 


24.622 


175 


193 


t93?/33 


" 


-if 

.-■ - 


-- 


*- 


36.714 


36.339 


-* 


19, 306 




7.1C9 


36.413 


474 


197 


1933/84 


— 




— 


— 


33.756 


23.330 


-- 


17,615 




5.3fiO 


33.975 


353 


193 


19a4/ftS- 


— 


-* 


*- 


— 


34.939 


24.734 


-- 


19,4B0 




4.917 


24.397 


337 


133 


i9B5/B€- 


-* 


— 


— 


*- 


34.951 


35.333 


-- 


19.030 




6.036 


35.126 


313 


199 


19e€/aT- 


— 


*- 


-- 


-- 


36.939 


26.770 


— 


30.000 




6.90O 


36.900 


370 


140-190 


5M fwtnotai 


•t ind of 


t«bl«. 

























I^i'j,-;|.'J7 



46 





^-.-p-p-p 


Ar*a 










Fe«d 


Othtr 
























■nd 


dOAfll^ 












Sat 




K«rva|- 




Pr«*uc- 


Totvl 


r»>*a- 


tic 


Eji- 


Total 


Ending 


Firiv 




• •Idi 


Pl«nt«d 


tM 


YtaTd 


tton 


supply 


u«l 


uat 


port* 


uaa 


■tock* 


prica 




3/ 










4/ 












5/ 






• 11 . sCrH 




lQ/«cra 








HM. 


bVlH 






*/lQ 


Cat ton 10/ 


























191 1/1} 





U.3 


13.1 


543 


19. € 


11,3 


-- 


9.3 


6.9 


11.9 


6.8 


95.4 


I9t3/t3 




11.3 


9.7 


590 


13.0 


itt.e 


— 


5.5 


5.2 


10.7 


T.9 


59.5 


19t3/t4 




7.9 


7.3 


506 


7.t 


15.7 


*- 


5.9 


«.B 


ta.7 


2.9 


9^.3 


tgM/SB" 




M.I 


10.4 


600 


13.0 


15.8 


— 


5.5 


9.2 


11. • 


4.1 


59. T 


t8i5/l«- 




tO.T 


10.2 


C30 


13.4 


IT. 6 


-- 


6 4 


2,0 


9.4 


S.4 


56.9 


tMft/lT- 




10.1 


i.5 


949 


9.7 


1B.I 


-- 


7.1 


6.T 


13.9 


5.4 


*- 



-April 9. Iaa7 Iwply and diiuf^ Emtt«*tm*. \f lurkatlng yaar b«Qtnntng >jna \ for whaat. Pari*/, and a«t5, ^ufi^ivt I for cotton and 
rica. i»pti^ir 1 for aoro«*n*. corri. and 9or9<^u"* Odtob«r % tor mOyivHi. arxj moyoll. 2/ Convira^on ractora: hictara (ha. } * 2.471 
acrat. 1 ««trlc ton ■ 3104.977 pounda. 39-7437 buVr^l* df Wh«at or toypc^n*. 39.3979 Pufthals of corn or aor^tKiu^ 49.9799 >Arm}% Of 
Parlay. 99.9944 Puai^U 0* oata. 12.046 cwt. of rica. flr>d 4.59 490-pound Dalaa of cotton. 3/ IncluMi dtvarVlon. PltC. and acraaga 
raduction pro^raaii* 4/ IncluOvi 1«|MM-ta. 5/ Mrkat avaraga pric** do not ircludo an anoHanCa for loan* CMtat*ndtng and Oovarnnent 
purcnaaat. 9/ Vaildual tnctudad in aoaiitlc ui*. T/ tncluoaa t*«d. A/ Avaraga of crud* aoyPaan otl. Oacatur. 9/ AvmrmQm o* 44 
parcant. Oac»tur. K)/ Upland and ajitra long Vtapla. Stoc^ aatlMta* paavd on Canflu* Buraau data Hhicn r99u1ta In an unaccountao 
diffaranca Patwian »4«ply Arttf uaa VitiMtaa arxj Chang«a In anding vtocka. 



InforMtlon contact. National Econoalc* OlvKtOn. CrOpa Branch (303^ 796-1940. 



Table 18.-Food grains 



Marketing year 1/ 



uholasais pricet 

Wheat. No. 1 HRW. 
KartBBB City (l/btj) 2/ 

Whtat, OnS. 
MlnraaPolla (l/bu) 2/ 

atce. S.V. L«. (l/cut> 3/ 
Wheat 

Export! («t1 bu) 

Mill grind (fvH bu) 

Wheat floor production ^m^^ cwt) 
Bica 

Exports ((111 cwt. rough equlv) 



1962/B3 l9B3/a4 19B4/S5 

3,14 3.i4 3.T4 



3.95 
IB. 00 



4.21 
19. 3B 



3.70 

1T.9B 



K509 
656 

292 



1.429 
694 
300 



t.424 
G76 
301 



6B.8 



70.3 



G2.1 



1995/BG 

3.23 

3.25 

16. H 

915 

707 
317 

SB.T^ 



FaP 



3.10 

3.90 
IT. 50 

79 

60 
27 

2.G 



19B6 

Oct Mov 



2.60 

2. TO 
10.25 

92 

70 
31 

B.I 



2 GS 

2.B1 

9.94 

6B 

66 
29 

6.5 



DaC 



2,6B 

2.77 
10.13 

5S 
G5 
29 

4.6 



Jan 



2.70 

2.B2 

10. 13 

77 

60 
2T 

5.2 



t9B7 
Feb 

2.80 

3.13 
9.96 

NA 
NA 
NA 

5.4 



Wheat 

5tockB, Mglnnlrtg Ul1 Oii) 
Doivestic use: 

Food Ul1 tu) 

Faea A aaed UU bu) 4/ 
Exports 4(i11 bu) 



Marketing year 1/ 
19B3/B4 igB4/B5 19B5/B6 
1.515 1,399 1.425 



1985 19S6 19B7 

June-5ept Oct-Dec Jan-Mar Apr-May Jun-Aug 59pt-Now Dac-Fab 
1.425.2 2.971. t 2,526.1 M30.0 1,905.0 3.154.6 2.671,5 



641 


GST 


676 


223.7 


17G.B 


1G6.9 


110.7 


*7t.1 


187.7 


f4A 


469 


502 


371 


334.7 


24.9 


4.9 


1.B 


379.7 


35.2 


HA 


1.429 


1.424 


915 


326.6 


247.3 


226.1 


115.3 


320.6 


264.2 


NA 



2/ Ordihary protaln. 3/ Long-grain, (illiad Daaia. 4/ Faad uBa 
Information contacts: Al len,5chienbe1n and janat Llyazay (202) 7^6-1840. 



1/ Beginning iJuntt 1 for wheat and Auguat 1 for rica 
approMlMtad by raaidual . f4A - not avatlatjla. 



Table 19. -Cotton 



U.S. prica. 5LM. 
1-1/16 in. (cta/lb) 2/ 
f4orth«rn Europe pricaar 

Indaji (cta/lb) 3/ 

U.S. m f-3/32' (cta/lb) 4/ 
U.$. 9111 consumption (thou twiaa) 
Exporta (tfvM balaa) 
5tocka, b«gtnn1rtg Ithou twias) 



Markatlrtg yaar 1/ 



f9B2/B3 1983/84 1984/85 1985/86 Feb 



63.1 



73.1 



60 5 



60.0 



59.6 



1986 



1967 



Oct 



44.0 



Mov 



45.7 



Oac 



54.2 



Jan 



57.2 



Fflb 



54. B 



76.7 


97.6 


69.2 4B.9 


54.5 


51.2 


52.8 


59.2 


65.7 


65.9 


71.0 


97.* 


73.9 64.9 


70.1 


52.4 


54.3 


62.1 


65.3 


64.8 


5.5t2.B 


5.927.0 


5,544.5 6,398.9 


522.5 


660.4 


554.4 


555.5 


G20.9 


592. a 


S.206.8 


6.7B6.0 


6.201.3 1.969.2 


192.9 


341.6 


571.3 


543.7 


612.5 


NA 


ft. 632 


7.937 


2.T75 4.102 13 


.121 


10.049 12 


.053 13 


.207 13 


.248 


12.716 



1/ Bagtrailrtg Auguat t. 
aalacted growtha. 4/ 



Information contact: Bob Skinner (202) 786-1640. 



2/ Avare^ apot Mftrkat. 
his tarrltory firovtha. 



3/ Livarpool Outlook U* inOax: avara^ of fiva louaat priced of 10 



AgficurturaE Outiook 



1 wiv ^v* r 1717U ^•■^—•■^ 


- 




Harkatlng year 1/ 






1996 




1997 










.___1 W'^ 












**--■-" 


'-■■ 






1393/93 


1953/94 


1984/55 


1995/96 


Feb 


Oct 


Nov 


Oac 


Jan 


Fab 


UholAtA)* pricas 
























Corn, Mo. 3 yallow. 
























Chic*(|o (s/bu> 




3.99 


3. 46 


^3.79 


3.35 


3.49 


1.51 


1.E8 


1.66 


1.97 


IT 50 


Sorg^A, Mo. 3 yallow, 
























KAnaAi City (S/cwt) 




4.90 


5.33 


4.46 


3.73 


3. "bo 


3. GO 


3.70 


3.63 


3. SO 


3.57 


Bar1#y, fM*a, 
























Hinnvapolla <f/bu) 




1.76 


3.49 


3.09 


1.53 


-- 


1.50 


1 .63 


1.33 


— 


** 


Barlay, waiting, 
























Mirvi«tpona (l/bu) 




3.53 


3.94 


3-55 


3.34 


3.30 


1.93 


3.03 


1,99 


1 .91 


1 .93 


Cvporta 
Corn (iill bu> 




1,a34 


1,903 


1.965 1 


,341 


131 


11^ 


115 


111 


104 


m. 


Faad gi^'lna (nil n«tr1c 


tona) 3/ 


93,0 


56.5 


56.6 


36.6 


3.4 


iA 


31.6 


3.6 


;j.i 


'■HA 








Markating yaar 1/ 




1995 






1996 








1993/93 


19B3/a4 


1994/65 1 


9B5/86 Jun«-*uo Sept-Mov 


Dac-Feb 


Har-Rlay Juna- 


-Aug Sept -Nov 


Corn 
Stocva, baglnnlng (nil i 


bui' 


3,537 


3.533 


1,006 


1.649 


3.536 


1.649 


9,615 


6.597 4 


,990 


4.040 


DotMatic uaa^ 
























F**b (nil bii> 




4.531 


3,819 


4.116 


4.136 


613 


1,333 


1,305 


1,093 


507 


1.394 


Food,^ laatl. ind. (nil 


t^y 


995 


975 


1.055 


1,139 


350 


373 


359 


303 


396 


375 


Cvporta (all bu> 




1.934 


1.903 


1.965 


1.341 


396 


419 


465 


304 


154 


331 


Total uaa (nil bu> 




7.349 


6.694 


7.036 


6,496 


1,199 


1,911 


3,039 


1,599 


956 


K390 


1/ *kantnahiir 1 tar- rrtr-n 


and Hc^rcih 


lun : Juna 1 


1 for oatN 


1 arvj barla 


fV. 3/ ifl 


loraoatad \ 


ciata for 


corn, Bi 


^rghun, oata. 


ar>a bar lay. 



Table 2t,— Fats and oils 



Soybean a 

Uholesala prlca* Mo. 1 yallow, 
Chicago (l/buj 3/ 

Cruaninga ^ai1 bu> 

Cvporta (iill bu> 

Stccka. beginning (n11 bu> 
SoybvAn oil 

Uhoiaaala pricii, cruO*, 
Oacatur (cta/1b> 

Production (nil 1b> 

Oonaatic dIsaP. (nil 1b> 

Evparta (nil lb) 

Stocks, baglnnlng (nil lb> 
Soytivan nnal 

Uholaaala Prica, U% protain, 
Dacatur (f/tonj 

Production tthou ton) 

Domvatic diaap. (thou ton) 

Enporta (thou too) 

Stocita, baglrtnlng (triou ton) 
Margarirta, «ho1aaaia prica* 
ChlcaoQ, vhlta (cta/1b> 





Mrkating yaar 1/ 








1986 






1997 


1983/83 


19S3/94 


1994/95 


1985/86 


Jan 


Sapt 


Oct 


Nov 


Ubc 


Jan 


6.11 
1,107.9 

90S. 3 
354.5 


7.79 
983.7 
743.9 
344 6 


5.99 

1,030.5 
599,3 

175.7 


5.30 
1,053.8 
740.0 
316. 


5,36 
99.6 
a4.7 
119.9 


4.74 
79.4 
30.3 
39.5 


4.74 

107.0 
89.7 
3».3 


4.96 

109.3 
96.6 
t09.1 


4,99 
107.6 
B9.3 

137.4 


4.90 
110.3 
71.3 
117.3 


30.62 

13,040.4 
9,857.3 
3,034.7 
1,t03.5 


30.55 
10,973.0 
9,598.6 
1,513.6 

1.360.9 


39.53 
11,467.9 
9,916.7 
1,659.9 

730.5 


1S.0 
11,630.4 

10,OG3.8 

1,357.3 

633.5 


30.63 
1,095.8 
807.3 

90.6 
969.4 


13.94 
9A9.3 1 

977.6 

333.4 

M53.3 


14.63 

1,166.5 

999.1 

146.5 

946.6 


14.89 
1.171,5 
867,5 

37.4 
963.6 


14.94 

K150.3 

999.4 

35.3 

1,369.9 


15.55 
1,185.6 

795.0 

67 9 

1.506,S 


197.19 
36,713.6 
19,306.0 
7.109.7 

179.3 


199.31 

33,756.3 

17.615.3 

5,359.7 

474.1 


135.46 
34,539.3 
19,4B1.7 
4,916.5 

35S.4 


154.90 
34,957.9 
19,133.3 
6,007.0 

397.0 


153.39 
3,343.9 
1,739.5 

590.3 
3S3.4 


165.30 
1,979.7 : 
1.644.6 : 

313.9 

398.3 


165.40 

Z.531.3 

},005.a 

511.5 

311.7 


154.00 
3.563.8 

1.575.4 
919.4 
31a. 


149.60 

3,537.3 

1,798.7 

977.7 

397.3 


146.90 
3,540.7 
1,944.7 

593.9 
340.3 



41.1 



46.3 



55.4 



43. 1 



43.99 



39.00 



39.69 



39.99 



39.55 



39 35 



t/ 9ao inning Saptanbar 1 for aoytwana- Octobar 1 for aoynaai Br^ oil; calar>aar yaar for nargarlna. 3/ aaglnning *pr11 1, 
1953, pricaa baaad on 30-a«y dallvary, usir^l upper and af tha rang^. 

Infornatlon contacta: Roger Hoakln (303) 786-1940? To« Blckarton (303) 796-1691. 



r^^cvl?.'^' 



^7 



TaWe 22. -Fruit 



Calandar y«sr> 
1S75 I97€ 19TT 1970 13T9 I9a0 1981 199? ^963 1984 190$ I90i F 




























Har 


Apr 


Nay 


Junt 


July 


Aug 


SaPt 


Oct 


Nov 


0«c 


J*n 


FM 


M.0S 


T5.«? 


10.10 


Ifi.SO 


32. Bh 


NA 


17.03 


13,70 


13. e3 


14.00 


I0.fi7 


14 00 


15.50 


NA 


34. t8 


35.70 


ti^ 


M,67 


14.00 


15.00 


15.10 


14.90 


16.00 


15.63 


3.05 


3.79 


4.19 


4.37 


3.63 


4.03 


4.34 


4,47 


6.58 


4.34 


4.34 


4,75 


3.94 


4.aa 


A. 30 


5. 98 


6.17 


6 76 


e.63 


6.39 


4.19 


4.54 


4.50 


4,55 


1,033.3 


it2.fi 


3«7.2 


118.8 


25.4 


T.9 


3,349.5 


4.143.7 3 


,5a3.3 2 


,091,7 3.307.3 1 


.720.3 


TIG 


35.5 


4.9 


.7 


75,0 


134 4 


335.1 


333.3 


381.3 


2t4,7 


170.9 


120.9 


544,6 


496. S 


46t.4 


558.1 


7t9.fi 


74 1 1 


740. T 


855.6 


777,5 


730.9 


fi33.3 


55fi 3 


9lt.5 ' 


1, 03l.fi 


1.047.5 1 


Na5G,3 


930.3 


055,3 


715.4 


•TT.fi 


5J4,0 


631.3 


077.0 1 


.015.5 



Citrua 

PrO<hJCtion (thou ton) I4>58fi I4.T00 ll>343 14.355 13,339 t6,484 15.105 1?,05T 13,600 (0.793 l0.48| 5/ 

13»03« 

Par capita G0nsu>K>t1on (lt>a> 1/ 1t9.5 117.0 118.0 108.1 108.8 113.1 104.T llO.O 130,7 t03.3 115,4 119,4 

Non citrua 

Production (thou tana) 13.304 11.046 13,274 13.460 13,689 15>t53 13,961 14.317 14>(54 14,390 14,330 I3.S34 

Par capita Conlu>K>tlDn f Iba) 1/ 05,5 84.4 "- ^ 84,8 83.3 05, S ST. 4 08 h 3 03,3 89.3 S3 . 4 95 ^ 1 04.0 

1906 1907 

Har Apr Nay Junt July 

Fob ampping point pricaa 

APPlaa (t/carton) 3/ 

Paara (|/dom) 3/ 

Orangaa iVitcm} 4/ 

Cirapairult (t/bok) 4/ 
Stodit. anaif^ 

Fraah aoolaa (<11 1ba> 

Fraah Ptara fail )oa> 

Frozan fruit* fnll 1t>a) 

Frozan orang* jwic« fail lPa> 

1/ Nr capita conauoptlon ;if both fraaft and procaaaait frutt in fraan yaigrit aoulVBiantn Elshtaan fruit itarta ara not incitMiBO In thit 
yaar'a naw par capita consumption atnaa. 3/ Rtd Daliclous. waahington. axtra fancy, carton tray Pack, 00-113'a. 3/ O'Anjou, waahtngton. 
atanoard ton yrappso, U,Sh h^, I, 90-i35'a. 4/ U.S, aquivaiant on-trac raturna. 5/ Aa of April 1, 1907. Na * not availapla. 
F ■ foracaat, 

InforiMtton contact; Btn Huang i303) 766-1767,., 

Table 23.-Vegetables 



Production 
fotai vagataDlaa (i.OOO cwt> 
Fraah (i.OOO c^t) 1/ 2/ 
Procaaaad (tona) 3/ 
MuahrDOaa il.OOO 1f»a> 
Potatoai (1.000 cwt> 
Sye«tpatato«a (1.000 cat) 
Dry adibia baana ii^OOO ckft) 















Calendar yaara 












1977 


19T0 


1079 




13B0 


19S1 


I9i3 


19S3 


1904 


18B5 


1906 


1/ 


403.93fi 


303, Ifi5 


413,925 




3B1.3TO 


379.133 


431.515 


403.320 


457,392 


453,769 


445,436 




IT6.54I 


t83.563 


i»O,059 




190.330 


194.994 


307.934 


197,919 


217,133 


317,933 


313.724 


M 


.319.750 


• , 900,100 


11.153,300 


0. 


557.100 


0,321.460 


M, tT9,590 10 


,370,050 


13.013,030 


11,791.060 If 


.585.630 




390.703 


454 , 007 


470,069 




469,576 


51T, 146 


490.036 


561,531 


595,681 


50T.956 


Hk 




355>334 


366.314 


343,447 




303.057 


330,591 


355.131 


333«911 


363,613 


407,109 


352,374 




11.005 


13,115 


13,370 




10.953 


1 2 . T99 


14.033 


13,0*3 


13.906 


14.053 


13,754 




16.555 


10,935 


20,SS2 




36.T39 


32.T51 


35,5fi3 


15.530 


21.070 


33.175 


23,090 














1906 








1907 




Fat 


Mar 


*pr May 


Junt 


July 


Aug Sapt 


Oct 


Nov i 


\imc dan 


Fab 




1fi,643 


17,454 t9,3lO 33. 


937 


26.035 


27.919 17,579 15,174 


19,275 


15,967 19 


.766 30.607 


tS.06G 




f0,73fi 


11.953 13,604 lfi> 


037 


9.803 


T.TST i 


8,066 7,907 


11.332 


9,93B 10,036 14,569 


to. 733 




313 


413 


237 


350 


177 


(GO 


96 . 246 


420 


706 


3A9 379 


259 



5h1paanta 
Fraah (i.OOO cat) 4/ 
^Otatoaa (i.OOO C«t> 
5HHtpotata«« (1.000 c^t) 

1/ 1903 aata ara not cotvarabia kflth t904 and 1985, 2/ Estinata rair>Btatftd for aaPara^^a kflth tha 1994 crop, all othar y«ara aiao tncluda 
broccoli, carrota. caul If lo«ar. ctt^ary, ayaat corn, lattuca. i^naVEiaHa, ontons, arxj tonatoaa. 3/ Eatlmstaa relnatataO for cuc^^abara kflth 
tha 1994 crop, all oth«r yaart alio Inctuda snap baana, awaat corn, 9raen paaa, arxj tonatoaa. 4/ InclucMa anap beana, broccoli, caotnga. 
carrota. caullflowr. c«1ary. a«aat corn- cucuiMbart. aggplant. lattuca, onlon^, bell papPar*. squaah. tOAStoai. cantaioupaa. honaydaaa. and 
Hataraaioni. NA ■ not availaoia, 

tnforiwtlon contact: Shannon H«ih (202) 706-1T67. 

Table 24.— Other commodities 









Annual 






* 


t996 








1987 




1992 


1993 


1984 


1985 


1996 F 


Jan-Mar 


Apr'^>una July-5«pt 




Oct-Oac 


Jan- Mar 


Sugar 
























Pro(Suctton 1/ 


0.936 


9.603 


5.090 


5.969 


fi.2T5 


1.615 


730 


2,6B5 




2.952 


1.569 


Dalivarlaa 1/ 


9,t53 


0.012 


0.454 


0.035 


7,910 


1.034 


1.913 


2.0«9 




1.970 


1,900 


Stocta. andlrtQ 1/ 


3.0Gfl 


3,ST0 


3,005 


3.134 


3.130 


3.384 


3.540 


1,653 




2,979 


3,345 


Coffaa 
























coapofita graan pr ica 


132,00 


131.91 


143.95 


137.46 


105.10 


2t5,33 


190. T9 


174^ 


93 


159.69 


115,30 


H.^. (cta/lbl 
























Inporta. ^raan b«an •qu*v. 


2.353 


3.259 


2.411 


2.550 


2.596 


910 


653 


639 




490 


690 F 


(•illlort Ibt) 2/ 


-''*.-*,.^,.**_ 


Annuel 




1999 
Oac 








1909 










1904 


190f 


1906 


July 


Aug 


SaPt 


Oct 




Nov 


Dec 


Tobacco 
























Pricaa at auction* 3/ 
























. Flua-curad (<lol/1b) 


1.91 


1.72 


1.53 


NO 


MO 


1,44 


1.60 


1. 


50 


1.40 


MQ 


Burtay (ool/lb) 


1.80 


1.59 


1.57 


1.90 


MQ 


NQ 


MO 


WO 




1.90 


1.97 


0OM«tlC conauaption 4/ 
























Clgarattaa (blO 


600.4 


594.0 


504.0 


40.0 


3B.4 


51.4 


50.9 


52.0 


49.2 


40.9 


Larga Cigara («n> 


3.493 


3.236 


3,090 


230.1 


2T0.4 


251.7 


2t2,3 


360. 


5 


330.9 


361.6 



1/ 1.000 9hort tona. rM valu*. ^iortarly data ariown at and of a»ch quartar. 2/ Graan and procaasad Coffea. 3/ Crop yaar July-June 
for flua-curvd. Octobar-Saptaiabar for burlay. 4/ Tavabla rMOvAla. F * foracaat. MQ - no quota. 
InfornatlOo contact a: (au^ar) Oava Marvay (202) 796-1769; (corfaa) Frad Gray (202) T96-1T69j (tobacco) Varn^r Grlia (203) 796-1760, 

4^ AgricuHural Ouffook 



World Agriculture 



Table 25,— WofkJ supply and utili 


ization of major crops, livestock and 

1980/81 1981/82 1982/83 


products 










1983/84 


1984/85 E 


19B5/86 P 


1986/87 F 










HOHon units 








ith#at 
















ArM (h#ct«ra> 


237.0 


238.7 


237.7 


229.1 


231.4 


229.8 


227.9 


Production (»«tric ton) 


443.0 


449.5 


477,5 


489.5 


511 .6 


499.0 


529.2 


tjtporta (Mtrtc ton^ 1/ 


94,1 


101.3 


98.7 


102.0 


107 


64.9 


SB, 2 


ConiunPtlon (Mtrtc ton) 2/ 


445.8 


443.6 


462.2 


482.3 


,495.6 


487.5 


517,3 


trtdlng ■tockt <Mtrlc ton) 3/ 


76. 2 


67.0 


102.3 


109.5 


125.5 


137, t 


149.0 


CtMra* grtlnfl 
















An* (h#ctir*) 


342,4 


349 9 


339.7 


335.3 


335.5 


340.0 


336 2 


Production 4rt«tric tof>) 


T32.9 


766.0 


784.4 


687,4 


614. 1 


644 6 


835,2 


Export! <Mtr1c ton) 1/ 


lOa.o 


96.6 


89.6 


31.2 


100.7 


83.4 


85.5 


Coniunptlon (attnc ton) 2/ 


745.1 


737,7 


753.1 


762.2 


783.2 


770.6 


796.3 


Ending itockt (Bttnc ton) 3/ 


90.6 


120. T 


151.6 


76.9 


107,6 


1BK6 


220,5 


Rici, mnisd 
















Armm (httCtsr*) 


144.5 


145.2 


141.1 


144.3 


144.4 


144.4 


144.4 


Production (i«trtc ton) 


271.0 


280.6 


265 7 


308.0 


319,2 


320.1 


317.9 


Export! (iMtrtc ton) 4/ 


13.1 


11.8 


H.9 


12.6 


11.5 


12.8 


11.5 


ConiutVtton (natrlc ton) 2/ 


272.3 


281,5 


290,2 


308.8 


314,2 


317.6 


321.4 


Ending ■tocka (iMtrlc ton) 3/ 


22.1 


21. 3 


17.3 


17.2 


22.2 


24,7 


21.2 


Total gralrts 
















Ar» (h#ct«ra) 


723.9 


733.8 


718. S 


708,7 


711.3 


714,2 


708,5 


Production (iMtrIC ton) 


1.44G.9 


1,496. 1 


1,547.6 


t. 484-3 


1.644 9 


1.663 7 


1,6a2,3 


Eitporti (««tr1c ton) 1/ 


2IS.2 


209,7 


200.2 


20S.B 


219.2 


161. 1 


165.2 


Contunptlon (rMtric ton) 2/ 


1,463.2 


1,462.8 


1.505,5 


1.553.3 


1.593.0 


1.S75.9 


1.635.0 


Ending ■tocka (Mtric ton) 3/ 


190.9 


229.0 


27 1 . 4 


203.6 


255.5 


343.4 


390,7 


Ollaaadt 
















Crush {iMtriC ton) 


129. B 


138.9 


143 6 


136.5 


150.7 


153.9 


155,2 


Prodijction (••trie ton) 


154.9 


169.4 


178.2 


165.6 


190.9 


195 B 


196.5 


EiiPOrta (actrlc too) 


31.3 


' 35,9 


35.2 


33.0 


32.9 


34,1 


34.7 


Ending ■tdcka (Mtric ton) 


15. S 


la.i 


20.5 


15. B 


21.2 


26. B 


29.7 


Mull 
















Produ4:t1on *(»«trlc ton) 


88. a 


94, i 


SB.t 


92 B 


101. B 


103.9 


105.7 


Eiiporta (««trlc ton) 


26.9 


li.i 


31.6 


29.6 


32.3 


33.8 


33.9 


Qiin 
















Production (^ttrlc ton) 


39,1 


41.6 


43.4 


42.3 


46.2 


49.3 


49.4 


EiiPOrta (««trlc ton) 


12.6 


13.4 


14.0 


t3.7 


15.5 


16.4 


16.0 


Cotton 
















Ar» (h«<:tar*) 


32.1 


33.0 


3t.4 


31.0 


33.9 


31.7 


29 8 


Production (baU) 


€5.0 


71,2 


68.0 


67.7 


B8, 1 


78,9 


69.5 


Eiiporta (ball) 


1i.7 


20.2 


ia.4 


19,2 


20,5 


20.3 


23.4 


CorwuMptlon <b«ia) 


i5.i 


66.0 


6B.1 


68.5 


70.4 


76. B 


80.7 


Ending ■tockt ({»}■) 


21,3 


2t.l 


25.9 


25.0 


42.7 


45 9 


34.2 




t9Bt 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


19B6 F 


1987 F 



(}*d i»**t 

Production (nil Mtric tont) 
Consuitptlon (ml matnc tons) 
Exports (ml wtnc tons) 1/ 

Poultry 
Production (nil nitric tons) 
ContuAptlon (nil nitric tons) 
Export* ((111 iMtrIC ton's) 1/ 



93,6 

92.0 
5.7 



22.5 

22.1 

1,S 



93.9 
92,2 

5.B 



23 1 

22.7 

1.4 



96.4 

94.7 

5.8 



23.5 

23.5 

1,3 



98. 1 

96. 1 

5.9 



24,2 

24.0 
1.2 



101 .8 

99.7 

6.3 



25.2 

24.8 

1 .2 



102.2 

100,9 

6,1 



26,1 

25 6 

1,3 



102.5 

lOl 

6,4 



27.4 

26.9 

1.3 



Oslry 
mik production 389.7 396.9 412.5 413.0 417.9 423.3 423.2 

E ■ ittliutad.* P ■ Proj*ct«a. F • foncaat. 1/ Exduaii lntr*-EC triM, 2/ wn«ri itotka data not avallabl* (ftiiciudlng 
US5R). contumptlon 1nc1uo«i ttock chingas. 3/ Stocki data ira basad on differing ™«rkat1ng yaara and do not raprasant 
lavata At a givan data. Oata not avaltabla ror all countriaa; IncYu^ea aatlmated cnange in USSR grain atocks Out not 
aosotuta laval , 4/ Calsndar ysar data. 1981 data corraapond with 1980/81, ate. 

Inroriution contact: Frad«r1c Surls (202) 786-1693, 



r.\r/1?,3^ 
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us. Agricultural Trade 



TaWs 26. — Prices of principal U.S. agricultural trads products 

Annual 



19S4 



EKport coaaodltiM 
uh««t. r.o.b. viasal. 
Quir porta ft/bu) 
Corh. f.o.t). vBaa*1, Gulf porta <$/bu) 
(jralh lOTQitxi*. 

r.o.b. vataal. Gulf porta <$/bu) 
Soybaana. f*o.b. vaasal. Gulf porta <$/bu) 
Soyb««n oti, Dacatur (ctB/lb) 
Soybaan Mai. Daotur U/ton) 
Cotton* • aarkat avg. spot fcta/lb) 
Tobacco, ivg. Prtc« at auction (ctB/1b) 
fltc*. f.o.b. Mill. Houaton <t/cwt) 
tnadlbia ta1104«, Chicago (ctB/1b) 

laport coaaodltfaB 
Coffaa. N.v. apot U/lb) 
Bubbar, N.v. apot (cta/lb) 
Cocoa baana. H.Y. ($/lb) 



4.17 

3.50 

3.00 

T.3a 

30.78 

166. ao 

6a. 37 
170,64 

td.47 
17.47 

1.46 

49.70 
1.06 



I9as 



3.73 

2.a9 

2.64 

5.B3 
27.03 

127.15 
59.55 

172.05 
19.49 
U.33 

t.42 
4t.91 

.99 



1986 



3.19 
2.27 

2.16 

5.45 

16.36 

157.62 

53.47 

154.26 

14.60 

9.03 

2.0» 
42.87 

.88 



Feb 



3.57 
2.67 

2.46 

5.63 

ie.34 

153.28 

59.81 

162.27 

17.50 

11.81 



Sapt 



2.83 
1.71 

1.73 

5.37 

13.84 

166.19 

33.56 

151.92 

13.00 

8.10 



2.26 2.03 

42.76 45.29 

,86 .96 



1986 
Oct 



2.86 
1.69 

1.81 

5. 13 

14.61 

152.85 

43.91 

145. 4B 

13.00 

e.44 

1.87 

46.87 

.91 



Nov 



2.90 
1.89 

1.83 

5.24 

44.66 

154.05 
45.75 

146.40 

13.00 

8.47 

1.67 

44,78 
.87 



Oac 



2.97 

1.89 

1.84 

5.14 

14.68 

149.54 

54. 15 

146.40 

13.00 

9.40 

1.46 
44.67 

.86 



4987 
Jan Feb 



3.00 

4.77 

1.75 

5. 13 

15. 4S 

147.65 

57. »7 

144.90 

It. 13 

10.69 

r27 

45,93 
.86 



3.09 
t.74 

1.75 

5.08 
15.21 

153.24 
54.75 

145.82 
to. 50 
11.00 

1.20 
46.51 

.85 



Infornatlon contact: Mary Tay»oor1an (202) 786-1692. 



Table 27.— Indexes of nominal and real trade-welghtod doltar exchange rates 



















1886 










1987 








Apr 




n*Y 


tSurm 


^iu1y 


Aug 


Sapt 
March 


Oct 
IB73-100 


Nov 


09C 




Ftb 


Htr 


Taial U.! 


;. trtda 1/ 


























Monirvl 




M6 




116 


113 


114 


110 


10« 
April 


107 
1971-100 


107 


108 


101* 


89* 


99- 


AQrtcuMur*] 


trad* 


























Noftlnal 


3/ 


4.500 


4 


*511 


4.408 


'4.567 


4.661 


4.660 


4.733 


4.794 


4.903 


4.238 


6.103 


6.9S3 


Raal 3/ 




as 




84 


85 


85 


a? 


B7 


89' 


90' 


89* 


86* 


85* 


85* 


SoytMtn* 






























**»ontnal 


2/ 


10S 




103 


t03 


161 


250 


386 


280 


294 


305 


314 


327 


343 


R»l 3/ 




76 




74 


75 


7S 


7S 


75 


75' 


76' 


75* 


71* 


70* 


70* 


Wh»t 






























Mop»1nal 


3/ 


36.457 


36 


,433 


26.449 


36.49V 


36.501 


36p5l4 


36.733 


37.030 


37.616 


29.557 


3^.601 


39.697 


Raal 3/ 




101 




100 


101 


100 


102 


103 


t09' 


MO' 


108" 


107- 


108* 


113* 


corn 






























MOMlnAl 


V 


4.086 


4 


.085 


4.083 


4,172 


4.397 


4.330 


4.369 


4.430 


4.^34 


4.842 


5.631 


6,407 


RMl 3/ 




7b 




77 


77 


7b 


80 


BO 


10* 


80' 


80* 


76* 


7G* 


76' 


Cotton 






























Nonlnal 


2/ 


327 




236 


233 


331 


330 


233 


336 


337 


337 


234 


733 


233 


R»1 3/ 




93 




B3 


9} 


81 


W 


91 


92' 


93' 


93' 


iO* 


90' 


89* 



1/ Ftdaral R»arv* Bo«rd indai of trada-wttghtad •xCh^ng* vtlu* of tha U-5 dolUr agalntt 10 ol»Ur aajor tnduatFltl 
country curr*ncl». plu* SwItZarUnd. Tha» CurrancUs doalnat* tha rioanctng of U.$ total trtOa. 2/ No*lrwl vtlwaa ara 
parc»rit»g# Ctiang» in currency unltB par dolUr. w*1gnt*d tty Proportion of tgrlculturtl ■■porta froa ttm Unlttd $t*t*a. 
An tncraiat Ifidicatti that tha dollar hai appracUtad. 3/ Tha r»1 inMa MfiatBB tha noolnal mmrlti by ContuAar pnca 
ch»ng«s of tha Countrl»i involvad. raaulting in dwarganc* Petw»n nonlnal and raal IniSajiem wnen high-1nf lition coontr1« 
f^gurt ilgniricantly. tfw nonlhal Fvdarti Umnmrvm Indax Bhow* Httt* d1varg«nc* batwtan ncwlnal tnd thI Indaxts bacau«* 
of a1«11ar tnfl»tlOn ratai aaong tha Coontrlat Includad. 
*Pr»na1n#ry. 
Infornatlon C<jntact: Edward WlUon (20J> 78G-16SS. 

Table 28.— Trade balance 













F*»cal yaari* 








Jin 




197B 


1980'^ 


1981 


1983 


I9S3 


1984 


1B85 


1986 


1S87 F 


t987 












1 ailllon 










txportm 






















*9r1cultgr>l 
Honagri Cultural 

Tot.1 1/ 
tnport* 


31.379 
115. B3B 

167.618 


40.481 
169.846 
210.337 


43.780 
1B5.433 
339. 3C3 


39.09S 
176.310 
71S.405 


34.769 
1B9.373 
194.143 


38.027 
170.014 
30S *04 1 


31.301 
179.336 
HO. 437 


26.335 
176.613 
303. B39 


36.000 
NA 


3,336 
13.590 
IS, 836 


Agrlcultwrtl 

Hon*grl cultural 
TOttI 3/ 
Trada teUnca 


16.1SE 
t77.434 
193.610 


17,276 

333.590 
740.866 


I7.3t8 
337.469 
344.697 


15.491 
333. 3S3 
348. B34 


16.371 
J30.639 
346,900 


18.916 
397.736 
316. 6S3 


19.740 
313.732 
333.462 


30.875 
M2.85$ 

363.730 


20,000 
NA 


1.605 
77.899 
29.504 


AJKicultuH-al 
Mo'Tagr icvl turmt 
total 


15.793 
-4I.8B5 

*35.7a3 


33*305 
-83.744 
-30.539 


26.562 
-53.046 
-25.484 


33.614 

-57.043 
-33.429 


fBp4aa 
-71.356 
-52,758 


18. tit 
-127.723 

*10S.6ll 


11.461 

-134,486 
'123,035 


5.450 
-166.243 
-160.793 


6.000 
NA 


631 
-14.309 
-13,678 



-Fitcat yaara b«gin octoGar 1 ano ano Saptwibir ^q. Ftacal ya»r 19»6 Oagsn Oct, 
1/ D0*aat1c Biportl including Dapartfiant of Oafanma BhtpAtnCi fF.A.S. v>lum), 2/ 
NA • not tvvtlabla. F ■ foricatt. 

Information COnttCt: 5tavB iUcOorm\a 1303) T86-lfi3i. 



1. 1985 ino andeo Sapt. 30. 1986. 
taportB for corhg^^pt ion ICuitOAB val 
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Table 29.— U.S. agricultural exports and imports 



Export! 

AnlUl*, Hv* (no> 1/ 

Mtltf I pripf., aKCl. poultry imx) 

Oiiry Product! (at) 

pQOltry ikflatl (nt) 

»«(>«• ft iKlna irtcK fur^K^na 

cattU hli>«f, tfhola (no) 1/ 

Hlnk palta |rw) 1/ 
Gratnl ft raacJa {mx} 

Vh«at (at) 

Wheat flour (nt) 

RiC« (nt) 

FMd gralna, inci . products (itt) 

Faads ft rood«ra (^t) 

Othtr jraln PrOOuCtt (•t) 
frulta. nutB, and prapa. (^t) 
Fruit Juicaa f nci . froi. (hi) 1/ 
vagatablaa ft praps. (Mt) 
Tobacco, umunuracturftd <(it) 
Cotton, aitcl. llntara (nt) 
5*atfS (pit) 

Suoar, cana or b«*t (nt) 
Ol1**ads ft Product! (nt) 

Otiaaod* (ftt) 
Soy&aan* (nt) 

Protein aaal (ipt) 

VagatabU oiia (nt) 
EHantial oiia («t) 
Dthar 

Total 

Import* 

Anifpala, llv* (rw) 1/ 

ii*«ta ft prapa,, avci . poultry (nt) 

Baar ft v*a1 (at) 

Por*t (Mt) 
Dairy product! (at) 
Pooltry and producta 1/ 
fata, 011a, ft graaiaa (iit) 
Hld«a ft aitlna, Inci . furaklna 1/ 
Uool, un*anufacturad (Mt) 
Craina ft faaoa lait) 
frulta, nuta, ft prapa., 

axci, Julcaa |nt> 

Bananaa ft plantalna (nt) 
Fruit Julcaa (ni ) 1/ 
Vagetaolaa ft praps, (nt) 
Tobacco, unmariufacturad (nt) 
Cotton, ijnitanuracturod (rat) 
Seada (attl 

r^uraary atock ft cut riouan 1/ 
Suo«r, carta or beat (it) 
Ol^aaada ft Prooucta <nt) 

Olliaoda Ut) 

Protain naal f«t) 

Vagatabia olla (nt) 
Bavaragai a«c1 . fruit julcaa (til)l 
Coffaa, taa, cocoa, fPlcaa (»t) 

Coffaa, incl. producta (Mt) 

Cocoa b#ana ft Prooucta (^t) 
fiubbar A alllod guna (^t) 
Othar 

Total 





Fiscal 


yaara* 




Jan 
1987 




Fiacal 


yaara* 






jan 


1U4 


I9t5 


r;-- 


1887 F 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 f 


1987 






Thousand units 








% allHori 








754 


996 


570 




17 


376 


355 


344 




„ 


33 


4az 


437 


451 


3/ 400 50 


939 


»0« 


1,013 




-* 


110 


4 It 


433 


481 


-* 


33 


393 


414 


430 




400 


34 


335 


334 


265 


300 


30 


380 


357 


383 




— 


34 


1,395 


1,317 


1,355 


3/ 1, 


300 95 


703 


608 


477 




" 


33 


— 


-— 


-- 


-- 


-- 


1,318 


1,335 


1,456 




— 


143 


a4,3«3 


25,456 


35,973 


-- 


1,939 


1.010 


1,019 


1,150 




-'■ 


93 


3,551 


3,337 


3,697 


-- 


339 


67 


60 


65 




-- 


7 


108,194 


93,903 


74,437 


-- 


6,061 


17,304 


13,385 


9.476 




4/ 8 


.300 631 


4 1 . 699 


38,533 


35,490 


36,500 


1,760 


6.497 


4,364 


3,359 




5/ 3, 


.000 181 


1t07l 


7t8 


1,137 


1,300 


146 


334 


164 


304 




'■- 


30 


3.393 


1,973 


3,383 


3,600 


167 


897 


677 


648 




500 


41 


55,546 


55,363 


36,393 


40,400 


3,06G 


8,317 


6.884 


3,819 


3 


,000 


341 


7,031 


6,533 


8,381 


6/ 8. 


500 883 


1,316 


1,004 


1.389 




-- 


133 


564 


795 


754 


-- 


53 


343 


393 


357 




" 


31 


1.fl31 


1*907 


3,003 


-- 


163 


1,694 


1.687 


1,766 




-- 


145 


5,59ft 


4,641 


3,653 


-- 


304 


333 


300 


148 




— 


13 


1,537 


1,430 


1,467 


** 


137 


999 


946 


1,000 




-- 


95 


337 


357 


334 


300 


39 


1,433 


1,588 


1.318 


1 


,400 


163 


i,4ai 


1,377 


483 


1,400 


133 


3,395 


1,945 


678 


1 


,700 


130 


353 


389 


369 


" 


45 


336 


353 


366 




400 


55 


3ft6 


355 


375 


" 


76 


74 


65 


75 




" 


11 


36,961 


33.803 


37,557 


— 


3,569 


8,603 


6,195 


6,366 




7/ 6 


pOOO 538 


30,466 


17,B86 


30,684 


8/ 31 


1,100 1,! 


963 e*354 


4,334 


4,394 




-- 


386 


t9,365 


16.631 


30, 139 


30,700 


1,940 


5,734 


3,876 


4.174 


4 


,000 


374 


5,060 


4,606 


5,588 


5,500 


548 


1,317 


853 


1,137 


1 


,000 


110 


1,435 


1,311 


1,384 


— 


58 


t,131 


1.018 


746 




— 


33 


It 


13 


7 


— 


1 


96 


105 


105 




-- 


10 


465 


443 


568 


-* 


43 


1,083 


1,069 


1.136 




** 


90 


143,794 


135,967 


109.941 


116,500 


9,455 


38,037 


31,301 


36.335 


36 


,000 


3,336 


1,907 


3,130 


t,885 




330 


596 


569 


637 




700 


51 


905 


1,133 


1,139 


1,137 


97 


1,931 


3,314 


3,348 


3 


,400 


306 


550 


674 


693 


7t3 


56 


1,165 


1,395 


1,353 


1 


,500 


109 


33e 


416 


406 


415 


38 


703 


847 


900 




900 


90 


383 


413 


400 


410 


36 


757 


763 


786 




800 


57 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


133 


93 


lOt 




-- 


8 


IB 


31 


33 


— 


3 


13 


16 


17 




*- 


3 


-- 


"- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


316 


340 


300 




-■- 


20 


59 


43 


53 


— 


5 


193 


145 


160 




" 


15 


1,805 


3,070 


3,311 


3,580 


354 


534 


604 


668 




700^ 


S9 


4,036 


4,483 


4,637 


4,830 


367 


1,634 


1,891 


1.976 


3,000 


153 


3,737 


3,033 


3,043 


3,100 


34E 


666 


753 


740 




700 


64 


37,347 


35.113 


31,539 


38.000 


3,570 


671 


995 


698 




600 


73 


3,093 


3,140 


3,199 


3,360 


339 


1,314 


1.347 


1,560 


t 


,500 


137 


190 


191 


208 


230 


14 


563 


556 


605 




700 


40 


33 


31 


41 


** 


3 


17 


17 


14 




** 


1 


83 


92 


89 


88 


13 


97 


91 


111 




100 


15 




-- 


-- 




-- 


393 


318 


353 




• ^ 


10 


3,839 


3,33a 


1,905 


1,900 


168 


1,144 


813 


654 




-- 


51 


1,137 


1,371 


1,508 


1,789 


133 


799 


784 


639 




600 


46 


323 


353 


197 


" 


7 


95 


98 


69 




-- 


3 


IIS 


159 


138 


— 


16 


31 


17 


15 




-- 


3 


797 


859 


1,173 


— 


110 


683 


670 


555 




*- 


40 


/ 14,130 


15,494 


15,488 


-- 


948 


1,547 


1,633 


1,848 




-- 


113 


1,776 


1,868 


1,940 


1,868 


153 


4.777 


4,983 


6,099 


5 


.400 


438 


1,13t 


1,138 


1,333 


1,160 


83 


3,300 


3,344 


4,400 


3 


,800 


274 


451 


fi39 


507 


535 


53 


1,058 


1,385 


1.189 


1 


,300 


113 


ac9 


799 


801 


800 


54 


854 


680 


61S 




600 


46 


-- 


" 


-- 


-- 


'- 


844 


900 


885 




" 


68 



18,316 19,740 20.875 



30,000 



1,605 



'Fiacal yaars'&agln Qctobar 1 and and SePt««bar 30. Fiacal yaar 1986 oagan get. 1, 1985 and anoad Sept. 30, 1986. ~ not 
availabla. 1/ i^t IncluOvd in total voiuita. 3/ Foracaata for footnotao 1t»ms 3/-e/ ara baaed on ali9^tly dlfferant grouPs of 
convnoolllai, Flacal 1986 axporta or catagorlas usad in trv 1987 foracasta uara: 2/ 413 thouaand nt. 3/ 1,306 tbouaaf>d mt, 
4/ 8.648 vllltOn. 5/ 3,489 vllllon, l.a. Includes flour, fi/ 8,218 thooaand mt 7/ 6,439 nllllon. 8/ 20,481 thousand nt. 
f - foracost. 

Information contact: Stava McDonald (202) 786-1631. 
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Table 30. — U,S. agricultural exports by regions 



Region h country 



1904 



FMcal yfiars' 
1915 13SG 



1987 f 



Jan Cr^ftnge fro^ year^ «arHer Jan 

I9a7 1984 1955 19B6 1987 f t9a7 



S n 1 11 1 on 



Par cant 



W«at«rn Europ« 
Ekirof>«an Convtunlty iEC'l2) 
8« 1 B * uM*LuK*nt>oLjrg 
FrftTC* 

G«rBany, F«d. Btp- 
Italy 

Unlt«0 KlngflOA 
Portugal 

Spain, inci ■ Canary Inlands 
Oth«r tNatarn Eiirof>« 
Syltiarland 

EM tarn Europa 
Gartiftn Oan. Rap, 
Poland 
Vugoalavia 
Rovsnla 



USS0 

4tia 
wait Asia iilOAast) 

Tkjrkay 

Iraq 

Iar«*1 

Saudi a iratola 
South 4a ia 

8angtaaaih 

India 

P«kUtan 
China 
Japan 
Southaaat 4a1a 

Indoo^aia 

PhlHP01r«t 
atr«r Eaat Ati* 

TaUan 

Koraa. Rap, 

Hong Kong 

iFrica 

north if r lea 

Morocco 

ilgaria 

Eflypt 
Sub-Sahara 

Mgaria 

Rap. S. iFrIca 

Latin 4*ar1ca t Cariboaan 
BralM 

Caribb«an Ja^anda 
Carhtral 4a«r1ca 
CoiD4«b1a 
Max ^ CO 
Paru 
Var«lu«1a 

Canada 

Oca ant a 

Total 

O«valop«] countrlaa 
Laaa Dava1oc*d Coui^triaa 
Cantrally Piannad Countriaa 

'Flacal /aara bagin Octobar 
~ not avallatot*. 



9.365 


7.1*3 


G,857 


6 


,700 


717 


a.GSO 


ft. 668 


6.443 


G 


,300 


G81 


836 


470 


361 




— 


49 


5iO 


39G 


431 




-^ 


44 


1,^60 


900 


1.001 




--■ 


127 


771 


677 


G93 




— 


9G 


3.327 


1.936 


3.043 




-- 


193 


790 


628 


63* 




-- 


53 


703 


303 


3oa 




— 


30 


1.333 


833 


733 




— 


73 


615 


515 


415 




400 


36 


311 


333 


138 




-- 


13 


741 


533 


447 




400 


8 


133 


81 


53 




-- 





1S7 


13G 


43 




— 





lao 


137 


134 




— 


3 


155 


88 


113 




— 


4 


3.5(3 


2,535 


1.105 




GOO 





15.209 


11.S33 


10.498 


10 


,700 


912 


1.865 


t,453 


1.243 


1 


,300 


97 


333 


139 


til 




— 


4 


423 


371 


331 




-- 


32 


351 


300 


255 




— 


36 


497 


381 


335 




-- 


30 


867 


599 


517 




400 


16 


tS7 


3DS 


94 




-- 


3 


3TG 


129 


90 




-- 


G 


385 


238 


3B5 




— 


t 


692 


239 


85 




100 


35 


6.935 


5.663 


5,139 


5 


.100 


474 


1.318 


843 


725 




800 


47 


438 


204 


173 




— 


9 


300 


285 


370 




— 


IB 


3.631 


3.139 


2.787 


3 


,000 


343 


1.409 


1.342 


1.108 




— 


89 


1.B16 


1,400 


1.277 




— 


133 


407 


39G 


399 




" 


33 


3.868 


3.S37 


2.135 


3 


,000 


155 


1.542 


1.207 


1,402 


1 


.400 


13G 


341 


156 


159 




— 


15 


163 


230 


330 




— 


18 


883 


766 


875 




— 


100 


1.327 


1.330 


733 




600 


18 


345 


367 


158 




-- 


3 


52S 


199 


70 




-- 


2 


S.379 


4.570 


3,599 


3 


,900 


368 


431 


5S7 


444 




-- 


35 


t37 


771 


T53 




700 


77 


396 


361 


334 




400 


19 


330 


3» 


137 




-- 


4 


1,96G 


1,56G 


1.115 


1 


,400 


79 


217 


106 


108 




-T 


9 


77i 


731 


493 




-- 


26 


1,936 


K737 


1.466 


1 


,600 


n4 


tii 


304 


216 




200 


33 


38,027 


31.301 


26.325 


26 


,000 


2.336 


19.180 


15.235 


13.963 


13 


.600 


t.394 


14.902 


12.6*0 


10.721 


11 


.300 


798 


3,94S 


3.296 


1.640 


1 


.100 


43 



i and and Saptaabar 30. Flacal yaar 1986 began Oct. 1. 



-9 


-33 


-5 


-3 


-11 


9 


-33 


*3 


-3 


-11 


3 


-44 


-33 


-* 


-3 


-1 


-23 


9 


— 





-13 


-39 


It 


— 


10 


-4 


-13 


2 


"- 


2 


-^1 


-14 


6 


-- 


-5 


-4 


-30 





-' 


-19 


to 


-28 


-39 


" 


-37 


3 


-33 


-13 


,-- 


-46 


-1^ 


-16 


*19 


9, 


-7 


'13 


-36 


-45 




3t 


-10 


-38 


*16 


a 


-86 


7 


'39 


-36 


■-- 


-94 


'15 


-36 


-66 


-- 


-81 


'38 


'34 


-3 


-' 


-79 


3S 


-43 


37 


-- 


-67 


156 


1 


-56 


-^^5 


-too 


12 


-32 


-t2 


2 


-4 


26 


-32 


-14 


3 


*37 


693 


-42 


-t3 


-■^^'1 


-83 


31 


-13 


-13 


-- 


-46 


30 


-15 


-15 


-- 


-33 


11 


-33 


-13 


"- 


-1 


'26 


-31 


-14 


'2 


-63 


3 


31 


-54 


-- 


-16 


'5t 


-66 


-30 


-- 


3 


33 


-20 


25 


-- 


-97 


27 


-65 


-G3 





387 


ta 


-18 


-9 





-1 


1 


-31 


-14 


14 


-6 


7 


-53 


-16 


-' 


-36 


^.1 


-S 


'5 


-- 


45 


10 


-14 


'11 


7 


3 


t4 


-5 


-17 


j& 


-2 


6 


-33 


-9 


— 


9 


18 


-3 


1 


*- 


-6 


26 


-12 


'16 


-5 


-12 


6 


-33 


16 


0- 


7 


52 


-54 


2 


-- 


-61 


-20 


36 


50 


— 


-30 


^3 


-13 


14 


-- 


57 


63 


-1 


-44 


-U 


-61 


4 


6 


'57 


-- 


-65 


3Qi 


-S4 


-63 


-- 


-47 1 


9 


-13 


-31 


8 


-4 


10 


27 


-20 


-- 


-36 


7 


-7 


-3 





40 


11 


-9 


-7 


33 


17 


-14 


5 


-43 


-- 


-G1 


ii 


-20 


-39 


27 


29 


-13 


-53 


3 


-- 


39 


36 


'7 


-33 


-- 


84 


4 


-11 


-15 


7 


5 


-4 


-6 


fi^ 


h 


30 


9 


-18 


-iV 


^1 


-12 


^4' 


-3t 


-fl 


-3 


-6 


7 


-IS 


-15 


6 


-1 


67 


-16 


-50 


-31 


-75 


and an 


idao Sapt. 


30. 1986. 


F ■ forecaat. 



fiox^: Adjuatad for tranashipnenta through Car^da. 
InfOraatlOn contact: Stavt HacOoriald (303) 7B6-1631. 
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Table 31. — Farm income statistics 



1977 



107* 



1979 



CATandar y«ar« 



1960 



1981 



1987 



1903 



1984 



1909 



190G f» 



I VST F 



II 



f4ni r*c4ipti 

Cropi (loci, nat CCC loans) 

Ltvaitock 

Fam raiatad 1/ 

tract Gdvarnnant pa^nant* 
Caih paya«nt« 
Valua of PU coiHiOdltlvi 



3h Total grOai farn 4rrcO*M (4+9+fi) 

4. Gro«« caan inco«« (l+a^ 7/ 

5. ^nnOnay meant 3/ 

fi. valua Of invantory cnanaa 



Caih tMpaniii A/ 
7ota) ixpanvai 



«^ Nat cam iftcwM (4-7^ 
10. Nat farn tr^omm (^-■^ 
Oaflatao (19931} 



Off-fari> inco 



13. i-pan cr\an0aa 5/j Raal tstvta 
U. 5/: NOnraal ivtata 

14. fttntal incona Plua aorntary cnan^a 
1^. Capital txPaodlturaa S/ 

1C Nat ca«ri flow (9+13+l3+M*l5) 













f t)lnion 






97.9 

48. C 

47. C 

1.3 


114.3 
93 3 

99.3 
1.9 


133.* 
«3.3 
ft9.3 

3.3 


143.0 
71.7 

SB.O 
3.3 


144.1 

73.5 

03.3 

3.3 


147,1 

73.4 

70.3 

4.9 


140.9 

67.0 

69.5 

4.4 


146,4 

69.3 

73.9 

4 3 


149.9 

73.7 

69.4 

G.4 


l.t 

i.a 

0.0 


3.0 
3.0 
0.0 


1.4 
1.4 

0,0 


1.3 
1.3 

0.0 


1.9 
t.9 

0.0 


3.5 
3.5 
0.0 


9.3 
4.1 
3.3 


B,4 
4.0 
4,5 


7 7 
7.6 
0,1 


lOA.A 

99.3 

• .4 

1.1 


13*. 4 

117,3 

9.3 

1.9 


150.7 

135.1 

to, 6 

5.0 


t49.3 

143.3 

1)3 

-«.3 


146.0 
f3.0 
fi.S 


t€3.4 

ISO « 
14. 1 
-1.3 


153.4 
ISO 3 

13.3 
-10.9 


174.4 

154.9 

13.3 

«.3 


Ififi.e 

156.3 

11.9 

-(. 1 


7t.4 

•a. 9 


•4.3 
103.3 


tot. 7 
133.3 


109,1 
133.1 


113.3 
139,4 


113.4 
140.7 


tt3,0 
139.9 


115. E 
141.T 


Ul.l 

136.1 


37.* 
19,9 
39. S 


33.1 
39.3 
34.9 


33.4 

37.4 
34.9 


34.3 

19. 1 
19.0 


33.9 

3e.9 

3«.C 


36.9 
33.7 
33.7 


37.1 
13.0 
13. ft 


39.3 
33.7 
30.3 


44.0 
30.9 
37,3 


3G.1 


39,7 


33.9 


34.7 


39. a 


3fi.4 


37.0 


37.9 


40.6 


7.6 
«.0 


«.3 


13.0 

10. • 


9.3 

5.9 


9.4 

€.3 


4.0 
3.4 


3.5 
1.0 


-O.B 
'0,0 


-9.6 
'9.3 


3.5 
15.0 


4. T 
17.9 


«.3 

t9.9 


C.I 
10.0 


6.4 

ie.0 


ft. 4 

13.7 


3.7 
13.0 


7.0 
13.9 


6,0 
10.1 



K),B 



33.1 



43.7 



37.5 



37.9 



37.0 



33.3 33.0 



37.1 



139 

63 

71 

9 

13 



159 

150 

10 

-3 

106 
139 

44 
39 

36 

43 

-5 
-6 

7 

• 

32 



133 


to 


13S 


57 


to 


59 


70 


to 


73 


4 


to 


6 


15 


to 


17 


6 


to 


10 


6 


to 


8 


195 


to 


157 


149 


to 


151 


8 


to 


10 


-4 


to 


-3 


103 


to 


104 


1?3 


to 


135 


46 


to 


48 


31 


to 


33 


36 


to 


26 


43 


to 


4S 


-a 


to 


-4 


'3 


to 


'A 


6 


to 


6 


6 


to 


6 


40 


to 42 



P * prt11«inary f * midpoint of foracait ranO«. 1/ IncoiM fro* machlr^ hira. custon work, sales of foraat productt, and otnar n1«c. cash 
aourc««. 3/ h4unbar« tn paranthaVai ind^cat* tha cofl»blr«tton of tt*fii raqulrad to oa leu lata ■ givan Itan. 3/ valua Of non« consuiiption of 
«a1f^proc)ucad food anct iiputad grosa rantil valua Of far« Ouvllings. 4/ ExCluOai capital consumption. P«rqutalta« to hired Ubor. and fam 
houaei^ld txPanias. 3/ €xcludaa fata houiatwioi. Total! my fwt aOd du« to rourtding. 

Information contact: Rtchard <od1 (lOjJ 796-1B06. 



Table 32. — Balance sheet of the U,S, farming sector 













Caltndor years 












1976 


1977 


1979 


1979 


1980 


19B1 
S billlor^ 


19B2 


1983 


1984 


1995 


1966 P 


A99«ti 
























R«a1 a9tat« ■ 


453 5 


507.7 


600.7 


704,2 


779.2 


780,2 


745.6 


73G 1 


638,6 


559.6 


50^ 


Non-rtil aitat« 


136.9 


149.0 


193.0 


313.8 


324.0 


225.0 


233,2 


330.4 


216.5 


311.9 


199 


Ltv«atOCk ft poultry 


29.0 


31.9 


51.3 


61.4 


60.6 


53.5 


53.0 


49.7 


49.6 


45.9 


45 


Machinery ft jMtor 
























v«h1Cla« 


63.9 


69.9 


78.2 


90.8 


96.8 


103.0 


103.7 


too. 9 


95.0 


92.2 


89 


Crop* it or ad 


33.1 


34.9 


28.0 


33.5 


36.5 


36.1 


40.6 


33.3 


33.7 


37,1 


30 


f1f^r>c^a1 ass«ta 


3K9 


33,4 


25. S 


38.3 


30.1 


33.4 


34.9 


36.5 


30,1 


36.7 


35 


Total far(» aa»«ta 


590.4 


656.7 


793,7 


918.1 


K003.2 


1,005.2 


977.8 


956.5 


856.1 


771.4 


702 


Llab11tt1» 
























Ra«1 aatAt« 


50.3 


59.0 


65.6 


78.5 


87.8 


97.3 


101 3 


103.7 


103.9 


97.3 


99 


Non-raal aatatt 


46,6 


53.4 


66.4 


76.7 


83.5 


91,6 


103.4 


98,7 


95.8 


94.8 


79 


CCC loana 


1.0 


4.5 


5.7 


5.1 


5.0 


8.0 


15.4 


10.8 


8.6 


16 9 


19 


Othtr non^real aatata 


45.6 


53.4 


60.7 


71.6 


77.5 


83.6 


87.0 


87.9 


87.1 


77.9 


68 


lotal farm llabnitlaa 


97.0 


114.9 


131.9 


155,2 


170.4 


189.6 


303.6 


?02.4 


198.7 


193.1 


176 


Total fard aqulty 


483.5 


541.9 


651.9 


T62,S 


832.9 


816.4 

Percent 


774.2 


7S4.0 


657.3 


579.3 


536 


S«1act«cl rattoi 
























DatJt-to-aaatta 


16.4 


17.5 


16.8 


Ifi.fl 


17,0 


18.8 


30,8 


31.3 


33.3 


34,9 


39.1 


O«t)t-to-»qulty 


ie.6 


20,0 


18.3 


19.6 


19.7 


33.1 


36.3 


26.8 


30.3 


33.3 


33.6 


Ort)t*to-ntt caah *ncoiM 


333.3 


413.3 


390.2 


464.4 


497.7 


576.1 


553.0 


545.5 


505.8 


433.3 


400.8 



* Exdudea farn hoi^aahold. f * pr^Hnlnsry. 
Inforwtlon contact: Richard Kodl (303) 786-1908. 



Mi.T/^Oe^ 
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Tabte 33.— Cash receipts from fami marketingst by States 



Statt 



Morth Atlantic 

tMw KAupvnlra 
VTnont 

M«MAChU>«ttl 



Coon«cttout 
Nav fork 

North Ctntral 
Intfltna 

Michigan 

Vliconaln 

K1nn«Ht« 

towa 

M1i«aurl 

hkjrth Dakota 

South OakOtt 

Nabraak* 

)tanaa» 
South#rn 

0« Ulnar* 

Maryland 

Virginia 

yalt VirflinU 

North CaroMna 

South CaroMna 

Gaor^ia 

Florida 

)tantucky 

Tann«»»aa 

AUoama 

Mi»»i»alpf>1 

irk»n»ai 

loullUna 

Oklahoa* 

Tax»» 
Haitarn 

Montana 

Idaho 

yroalOQ 

Colorado 

Mw Max ICO 

Arizona 

Uttn 

NflVada 

ifasningtan 

Dragon 

Cat If am la 

Alaska 

Kawaii 
Unftad Statat 





llvattock 1 FrvJucta 








Crc^ 


P» »/ 






Total 


1/ 




















t>ac 


i4an 








Dae 


i^n 






Dae 


Oan 


10IS 


1ft» 


19S6 


1997 


1995 


1986 


1996 


1997 


"^995 


1999 


1986 


1987 














% all Hon 2/ 












344 


347 


30 


31 


139 




134 


13 


19 


393 


391 


33 


36 


TO 


TO 


« 


9 


16 




3B 


4 


3 


10T 


109 


9 


9 


3S2 


M3 


31 


33 


34 




36 


9 


3 


3B6 


398 


36 


34 


tie 


13S 


11 


10 


363 




291 


33 


16 


397 


416 


43 


27 


14 


14 


1 


1 


63 




63 


9 


3 


T6 


77 


10 


4 


a04 


204 


19 


17 


191 




163 


10 


39 


359 


366 


30 


46 


1 .A4S 


1>833 


1S« 


196 


720 




T05 


73 


4T 


2.965 


3.544 


235 


313 


144 


HS 


13 


13 


4S6 




434 


36 


19 


600 


590 


39 


30 


3.114 


3.179 


179 


193 


t.0l5 




930 


90 


89 


3>199 


3.099 


269 


387 


1.311 


1.M0 


137 


119 


2.600 




.994 


340 


1T3 


4. in 


3.504 


367 


399 


KTsa 


1.730 


159 


139 


3.064 




,170 


291 


153 


4.T92 


3.900 


440 


396 


3.0fi3 


3.0«9 


193 


1T4 


5.914 




.595 


639 


709 


7.977 


6,660 


922 


983 


1.331 


1,333 


109 


93 


1.699 




.4t6 


204 


133 


2,93a 


3,648 


313 


233 


4.100 


4.110 


34« 


3S3 


1.034 




9C3 


131 


133 


5.124 


5.0t2 


477 


485 


3.370 


3>3T9 


379 


3 TO 


3.330 




,SSS 


436 


364 


6,991 


9,934 


713 


634 


4.111 


4>ITI 


419 


403 


4.991 




.023 


BBT 


914 


9,393 


9.901 


1>302 


1.217 


1.134 


1.937 


1T3 


1» 


1.768 




.545 


363 


330 


3.693 


3.473 


435 


395 


«a6 


V71 


94 


79 


3.001 




.469 


137 


144 


3.697 


3.140 


191 


219 


1.900 


1.194 


149 


191 


1.157 




ill 


t03 


too 


3.097 


3.771 


249 


381 


4. M3 


4,113 


37V 


399 


3.327 




.95T 


503 


489 


7.340 


6.670 


979 


7B6 


3.3«4 


3,2«3 


379 


399 


3,999 




.94T 


341 


276 


5.919 


5.109 


519 


564 


393 


3S3 


39 


35 


134 




11T 


< 


4 


497 


469 


33 


39 


773 


7T7 


90 


T1 


459 




369 


35 


ia 


1.230 


1. 149 


95 


99 


1.0S3 


I.Cftl 


73 


92 


639 




489 


42 


28 


1.69t 


1,591 


114 


110 


1«3 


193 


t9 


14 


B3 




60 


7 


7 


245 


292 


23 


21 


1.947 


3.019 


m 


1G3 


1.9B1 


t 


.560 


151 


56 


3,329 


3,576 


324 


319 


415 


414 


31 


36 


637 




429 


49 


24 


1.043 


943 


90 


60 


I.73T 


1.739 


133 


150 


1.564 


1 


.354 


90 


55 


3.391 


3.079 


223 


305 


I.OlS 


l>010 


99 


91 


3.59T 


3 


.790 


324 


355 


4.613 


4.790 


399 


345 


1>3S3 


1.311 


79 


90 


1,993 


1 


.063 


343 


139 


2.939 


2.344 


431 


239 


1 .010 


1.110 


79 


89 


1>093 




957 


160 


57 


3.173 


1.967 


234 


146 


1.X»1 


1,303 


91 


106 


791 




960 


51 


40 


2.043 


1.963 


132 


146 


1.010 


1.011 


7S 


96 


1.334 




675 


t33 


T4 


3.344 


1.694 


208 


160 


1,139 


1.l«« 


131 


137 


1.611 




966 


97 


72 


3.437 


2.731 


319 


309 


4it 


523 


39 


39 


1,013 




939 


194 


H7 


1,505 


1.360 


213 


159 


1,72« 


1.744 


133 


133 


996 




639 


59 


37 


3.691 


2.3flt 


191 


169 


5.441 


9.3*t 


."T 


325 


3,937 


3 


.027 


166 


390 


9.367 


9.4(3 


543 


615 


B03 


•03 


93 


99 


433 




41T 


46 


59 


1.324 


1,320 


129 


(57 


8 £3 


•92 


93 


•4 


1.320 


1 


,020 


12B 


99 


3.062 


1.892 


191 


173 


479 


4TT 


33 


41 


133 




112 


19 


9 


601 


599 


50 


SO 


3.019 


3.01T 


199 


143 


1.099 




993 


139 


77 


3.117 


3.910 


323 


330 


7 It 


71» 


40 


73 


374 




3 to 


31 


18 


1.092 


1.039 


71 


90 


700 


714 


35 


45 


963 




838 


119 


137 


1.562 


1.552 


143 


193 


413 


41S 


33 


30 


143 




133 


11 


14 


sss 


549 


45 


44 


144 


t44 


10 


13 


81 




T3 


9 


9 


225 


217 


19 


31 


933 


936 


79 


74 


1.990 


1 


.769 


146 


133 


2.833 


2.635 


234 


207 


fi33 


933 


SS 


91 


1.119 


1 


.112 


65 


74 


1.740 


1.734 


153 


135 


4. 161 


4.1T0 


363 


336 


10.026 


10.057 


665 


623 


14.18T 


M.22T 


1.23T 


949 


• 


9 


1 


1 


19 




21 


3 


1 


2T 


29 


3 


2 


83 


93 


7 


7 


462 




497 


43 


42 


945 


5T9 


49 


49 


«9.S3S 


&9.£93 


B,eii 


9,639 


T4.763 


93 


.664 


T.992 


6.496 


144,297 


132.346 


13.463 


12.131 



1/ SaUs of farn prciducta 4nc1ud» racvipii froa coanodltU* Placad 
2/ Eatlnataa •» of th* and df Currant month, aoundad data »*¥ not add, 

Inforaltlon contact; OO^r StrlCkUnd (203) 786-1904k 



V4nMr CCC loani a1nu« walua of radatiptlons during tha pariod. 
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Table 34*— Cash receipts from farming 









4nnuft1 






^w_ J%^*-'-. 




1389 






1997 












istt 


1013 


1993 


1914 


1995 


1919 


J«n 


S«0t 


Oct 


Nov 


0*c 


^n 














t 9nnQn 












Fara Mrkat1r>gi and CCC 10»nft ' 


U1.«1fi 


143.344 


137.903 


142.507 


t44.39T 


133.349 


13.493 


10.993 


14.441 


15.393 


13.463 


13. 131 


LlvMStock arid preiducta 


69.15t 


70.34> 


69.453 


73.043 


9».535 


69.693 


5,434 


9.954 


9.930 


9.743 


5,911 


5.935 


ki»t antiula 


3ft. 74ft 


40.ftlT 


39. 193 


40.933 


3B.I95 


39.359 


3,B67 


3.309 


4.090 


3.94t 


3.093 


3.999 


Di*ry proiXiCti 


11.095 


ie,334 


19.7ST 


17.944 


19.135 


19.135 


1.931 


t.459 


1.516 


1.493 


1.544 


1.999 


?DU1try and «Ml 


9, •49 


>.B3B 


10.003 


13.305 


11.395 


11.437 


999 


1.034 


1. lOT 


1.097 


965 


9QI 


Oth«r 


I.35B 


i.seo 


KftOO 


1.960 


1.910 


1.96t 


137 


193 


116 


353 


119 


137 


Crops 


T3.4«S 


77. 095 


68.349 


99.465 


74.763 


93.964 


9.049 


5.039 


7.917 


9.649 


7.993 


9.496 


Food QTfttna 


11. GIB 


n.4i3 


9.713 


».5T6 


9.090 


5.395 


939 


665 


735 


343 


369 


379 


FMad cropi 


17.TT0 


17,361 


t6.703 


15.939 


33,490 


17.190 


3.359 


734 


1.701 


3.933 


3.014 


3.569 


Cotton f Mfit and iMd) 


4.0M 


4.454 


3.70* 


3.370 


4,049 


3.713 


945 


-138 


483 


179 


555 


491 


ToC^acco 


3,2ftC 


3.347 


3,76i 


3.141 


3,733 


1,901 


179 


404 


370 


113 


417 


197 


[}n-M»rtr>g cropft 


13.1^3 


n.«2ft 


13.54G 


13.194 


13.630 


10.331 


1.533 


993 


1.933 


J. 777 


1.354 


1.379 


VsgatBblMS md ni«1ani 


1.773 


■ .U3 


9,535 


9.333 


9.910 


9.906 


638 


9B7 


969 


459 


449 


737 


Fruits and tr*« nutft 


e,€03 


C.t31 


6,059 


6.770 


9.797 


7.416 


398 


9n 


977 


1.004 


7TT 


308 


Dtnir 


A.S43 


6.964 


7,330 


1,063 


9.451 


9.9S3 


571 


761 


773 


1.393 


1.017 


597 


Govarnnant Ptyntarttt 


t.ft33 


3.433 


9,395 


1.430 


T.704 


1 1 . 399 


99 


939 


793 


419 


1.990 


479 


Total 


143.048 


H5.«3A 


147,097 


150.^7 


1S3.0O1 


14^.744 


t3.553 


M.93t 


15.339 


r5.9lO 


15.353 


13.910 



' R«c«1pts from lo*nft r«pr«»int 
InforniAtlon contact: Rogar Strick 



Aluft of C0iMK>d1t1«« Pl9c«d undir CCC 1o«n« alnuft valirf of rad«fipt10n» during tha «onth. 
Ilnd O03) 796*1804. 



Table SS.-'Fann production expenses 



19TT 



1979 



1979 



19S0 19B1 1993 1983 
9 (ill Hon 2/ 



1984 



1395 



TOtll production 9Kpfln999 19.994 103,249 123,305 133,139 139.444 

1/ Include* oporitor hoo99r>otd. 2/ Tot9l» «y oot 9dd au9 to rounding. 
Information contact: Rlchtrd Kodl (202* 796-1909. 



140.654 139.466 
P - Pr9l 1li1rt*ry. 



1986 P 



Faed 


13.967 


16,036 


19,314 


20,971 


20.855 


18.592 


21,725 


19,850 


19.568 


18,816 


LIvMtock 


7.072 


10, 150 


13,012 


10^670 


a. 999 


9,696 


8.814 


9.498 


8.991 


3.317 


Seed 


2.494 


2,638 


2.904 


3.230 


3,428 


3.172 


2.987 


3,447 


3.369 


3.129 


Farn-orlQln 1nput9 


23,523 


28,824 


35.230 


34.861 


33.283^ 


31.460 


33.526 


32,795 


31.948 


31.262 


FertUizar 


6,529 


6.619 


7,369 


9.490 


9,409 


9.019 


7,067 


7,439 


7.258 


6,390 


FufllB and 0119 


4.356 


4,609 


5.635 


7.879 


8.570 


7,888 


7,503 


7,143 


6,584 


5.193 


Electricity 


1.069 


1.389 


1.447 


1,526 


1.747 


2,041 


2.146 


2,166 


2.073 


2,115 


P«aticid99 


1.939 


2,656 


3.436 


3,539 


4,201 


4,282 


4,161 


4.769 


4,965 


4,729 


Manufactur«o inputa 


13.892 


15,373 


17.897 


22,434 


23.927 


22,229 


20.877 


21.506 


20.882 


18,426 


Short-t«r(i intereat 


.4.203 


5,167 


6,868 


8,717 


10,722 


11,349 


10.615 


10.396 


8.821 


7.322 


Real estate tnterest 


4,329 


5,060 


6,190 


7,544 


9,142 


10,491 


10,815 


10,733 


3,878 


8,753 


Total int«r9it charflei 


9,532 


10,227 


13.0S9 


16,261 


19,864 


2f.830 


21.430 


21,129 


18.698 


16.074 


Repair and operation 


5.430 


6.639 


7.290 


7.648 


'7,r597 


7,730 


7,543 


7.850 


7,450 


7.303 


Hirad labor 


7,131 


9.279 


9,992 


9,294 


9.932 


10,182 


9,660 


9,838 


10.347 


10.883 


tlacnlna nire and cuitom ttork 


1,692 


1»776 


2.063 


t.823 


1,984 


2.025 


1,996 


2.170 


2,185 


2.05T 


Oalry deduction 




















633 


656 


163 


431 


Other operating expenaeg 


6,t29 


7.703 


9,047 


9,378 


9,865 


10.700 


10,646 


10.860 


11.522 


11,260 


Total operating expensas 


20,372 


24,396 


27,732 


29,143 


28,368 


30,637 


30,378 


31.374 


31,667 


31.934 


Oepreclatton 


15,493 


16,963 


19.345 


21,474 


23,573 


23.886 


23.491 


23,020 


2l.f01 


19,784 


Ta)ca9 


3.6£0 


3.603 


3,871 


3,991 


4.246 


4.394 


4.323 


4,384 


4.423 


4.526 


H6t rant to non-operator 






















landlord 


3.412 


3,963 


6,182 


S.075 


6.184 


6.219 


5.441 


7,504 


7,387 


6,945 


Oth«r overhaad expen999 


22.565 


24,539 


29.399 


31,440 


36.003 


34,499 


33.255 


34,908 


32,911 


31,255 



141,712 136, 108 128,951 



U]o\ 19«7 



55 



Transportation 



Tabte 36.— Raif rates; grain and fruit-vegotabte shipments; truck costs 



Annual IMG 1997 

1984 laaS t9a€ P Fb^ sect Oct Nov Dec Jar> FAb 

Rail freight rat< Indoj* / 

(Dec I9e4'l00) 

in croductt 99-3 <00-0 <00.7 101. 100,6 100.6 100.8 ? 99.6 P 99. T P B9.7 P 

Farn product* 98. T 99.0 99. G 99, T 39.7 99. I 99.1 P 98.4 P 98.5 P 99,5 P 

Gram 9a 6 9B.3 98.9 99.0 99.3 Bfl.S 98.4 P 97.fi P 97.9 P 97.9 P 

Food products 9B. I 100.1 99.9 100.9 99.6 99.2 99.4 P 98. J P 98.4 P 98.4 P 

Ran OrlMdtngs <thOu C(ra) 7/ 71.2 JJ.9 J4.3 JJ.5 J6.5 33.1 29.8 34. B 23.0 38.7 P 
Freiti fruit 8 vi^getabl* Bhlp«»«ntl 

Plooy back (thou cwt) 3/ 4/ 570 603 633 534 471 P 534 P 486 P 479 P 537 P 570 P 

Rail (thou cwt) 3/ 4/ 640 533 544 566 511 P 554 P T05 P 740 P 839 P 640 P 
Truck tthDU cwt) 3/ 4/ B.OOfi 1,298 8,549 7.596 fi.098 P 8,162 P 8.511 P 8.345 P 8. IflO P B.006 P 

Cost of operating truck! hauling produca 5/ 

Owner operator (cta/mla) 115.3 116.1 113 1 115.4 lll.B 1I1.B 113.4 ItS.O 114.9 115.0 

Flaet operation (ctl/*11*) 115.3 116.7 113 6 115.5 112.2 tl2.4 113.0 113,5 115.3 115.2 

1/ OepartFwnt of Labor, Suraflu of Latjor StatUt^ci. revised torch 1985. 3/ Weekly average! frOn Asaociatlon Of A«er1con R«11roada 

3/ Weekly average; from igrtcultural Markatlng Service. USDA . 4/ PraUflitnary data for I9B5 and 1986. 5/ Office of Tranaportatlon* 
USDi. P ■ pr«l tvlnary . 

Inforinatlon conttct- 1,0. HutC^ilnaon (202) 7B6-1B40. 

Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Table 37.— Indexes of torn production, input use, and productivity. 

(See the Jan.-Feb. 1967 issue.) 

Information contact: James Johnson (202) 786-1800. 

Table 38. -Supply and use of fertilizer 

(See the June 1986 issue.) 

Information contact: Paul Andriienas (202) 786-1456. 

Table 39. — Supply and use of major pesticides 

(See the Oct. 1986 issue.) 

Information contact: Stan Daberkow (202) 786-1458. 

Food Supply and Use 



Table40— Per capita food consumption indexes (1967 = 100) 

(See the Dec. 1986 issue.) 

Information contact: Harry Harp (202) 786-1870. 



Table 41.— Per capita consumption of major food commodities (retail weight) 

(See the Dec. 1986 issue.) 

Information contact: Harry Harp (202) 786-1870. 
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